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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 


Trevelyan,  when  his  wife  hid  left  him,  sat  for 
hours  in  silence  pondering  over  his  own  position  and 
hers.  He  had  taken  his  child  to  an  upper  room,  in 
which  was  his  own  bed  and'the  boy’s  cot,  and  before 
he  seated  himself,  he  spread  out  various  toys  which 
he  had  been  at  pains  to  purchase  for  the  unhappy  lit¬ 
tle  fellow,  —  a  regiment  of  (iaribaldian  soldiers, 
all  with  red  shirts,  and  a  drum  to  give  the  regiment 
martial  spirit,  and  a  soft  fluffy  Italian  ball,  and  a 
battledore  and  a  shuttlecock,  —  instruments  enough 
for  juvenile  joy,  if  only  there  had  been  a  companion 
with  whom  the  ehild  could  use  them.  But  the  toys 
remained  where  the  father  had  placed  them,  almost 
unheeded,  and  the  child  sat  looking  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  melancholy,  silent,  and  repressed.  Even  the 
drum  did  not  tempt  him  to  be  noisy.  Doubtless  he 
did  not  know  why  he  was  wretched,  but  he  was 
fully  conscious  of  his  wretchedness.  In  the  mean 
time  the  father  sat  motionless,  in  an  old  worn-out 
but  once  handsome  leathern  arm-chair,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  against  the  opposite  wall,  thinking  of  the 
wreck  of  his  life. 

Thought  deep,  correct,  continued,  and  energetic 
is  quite  compatible  with  madness.  At  this  time 
Trevelyan’s  mind  was  so  far  unhinged,  his  ordinary 
faculties  were  so  greatly  impaired,  that  they  who 
declared  him  to  be  mad  were  justified  in  their  dec¬ 
laration.  His  condition  was  such  that  the  happiness 
and  welfare  of  no  human  being  —  not  even  his  own 
—  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  his  keeping.  He 
considered  himself  to  have  been  so  injured  by  the 
world,  to  have  been  the  victim  of  so  cruel  a  conspi¬ 
racy  among  those  who  ought  to  have  been  his  friend.s, 
that  there  remained  nothing  for  him  but  to  flee 
away  from  them  and  remain  in  solitude.  But,  yet 
through  it  all,  there  was  something  approaching  to  a 
conviction  that  he  had  brought  his  misery  upon 
bimself  by  being  unlike  to  other  men ;  and  he  de¬ 
clared  to  hims<df  over  and  over  again  that  it  was  bet¬ 
ter  that  he  should  suffer  than  that  others  should  be 
punished.  When  he  was  alone,  his  reflections’re¬ 


specting  his  wife  were  much  juster  than  were  his 
words  when  he  spoke  either  with  her,  or  to  others, 
of  her  conduct  He  would  declare  to  himself  not 
only  that  he  did  not  believe  her  to  have  been  false 
to  him,  but  that  he  had  never  accused  her  of  such 
crime.  He  had  demanded  from  her  obedience,  and 
she  bad  been  disobedient.  It  had  been  incumbent 
upon  him  —  so  ran  his  own  ideas,  sis  expressed  to 
himself  in  these  long,  unspoken  soliloquies  —  to  ex¬ 
act  obedience,  or  at  least  compliance,  let  the  con¬ 
sequences  be  what  they  might.  She  had  refused  to 
obey  or  even  to  comply,  and  the  consequences  were 
very  grievous.  But,  though  he  pitied  himself  with 
a  pity  that  was  feminine,  yet  he  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  her  conduct  had  been  the  result  of  his 
own  moody  temperament.  Every  friend  had  parted 
from  him.  All  those  to  whose  counseb  he  had  lis¬ 
tened  had  counselled  him  that  he  was  wrong.  The 
whole  world  was  against  him.  Had  he  remained  in 
England,  the  doctors  and  lawyers  among  them 
would  doubtless  have  declared  him  to  be  maid.  He 
knew  all  this,  and  yet  he  could  not  yield.  He  could 
not  say  that  he  had  been  wrong.  He  could  not 
even  think  that  he  had  been  wrong  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  great  quarrel.  But  he  was  one  so  miserable 
and  so  unfortunate  that  even  in  doing  right  he  had 
fallen  into  perdition ! 

He  had  had  two  enemies,  and  between  them  they 
had  worked  his  ruin.  These  were  Colonel  Osborne 
and  Bozzle.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did 
not  hate  the  latter  the  more  strongly  of  the  two. 
He  knew  now  that  Bozzle  had  been  untrue  to  him, 
but  his  disgust  did  not  spring  from  that  so  much  as 
from  the  feeling  that  he  had  defiled  himself  by  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  man.  Though  he  was  quite  assured  that 
he  had  been  right  in  his  first  cause  of  offence,  he 
knew  that  he  had  fallen  from  bad  to  worse  in  every 
step  that  he  had  taken  since.  Colonel  Osborne  had 
marred  his  happiness  by  vanity,  by  wicked  intrigue, 
by  a  devilish  delight  in  doing  mischief ;  but  he,  he 
himself,  had  consummated  the  evil  by  his  own  folly. 
Why  had  he  not  taken  Colonel  Osborne  by  the 
throat,  instead  of  going  to  a  low-born,  vile,  mercen¬ 
ary  spy  for  assistance  ?  He  hated  himself  for  what 
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he  had  done ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  that  he  his  intelligence  to  procure  amusement  for  the  boy ;  = 

should  yield.  .  but  Louey  had  hardly  smiled  since  he  had  been 

was  impossible  that  he  should  yield,  but  it  taken  from  his  mother.  And  now  that  he  was  told 
was  yet  open  to  him  to  sacrifice  himself.  He  could  that  he  was  to  go  and  never  see  his  father  again,  the 
not  go  back  to  his  wife  and  say  that  he  was  wrong;  tidings  were  to  him  simply  tidings  of  joy.  “  There 
but  he  could  determine  that  the  distinction  should  is  a  curse  upon  me,”  said  Trevelyan.  “  It  is  written 
fall  upon  him  and  not  upon  her.  If  he  gave  up  down  in  the  book  of  my  destiny  that  nothing  shall 
his  chill  and  then  died,  — died,  alone,  without  any  ever  love  me.” 

friend  near  him,  with  no  word  of  love  in  his  ears,  in  He  went  out  from  the  house  and  made  his  way 
that  solitary  and  miserable  abode  which  he  had  down  by  the  narrow  path  through  the  olives  and 
found  fjr  himself,  —  then  it  would  at  least  be  sm:-  vines  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  in  front  of  the  villa, 
knowledged  that  he  had  expiated  the  injury  that  he  Itwasevening  now,  but  the  evening  was  veVy  hot,  and  1 
had  done.  She  would  have  bis  wealth,  his  name,  though  the  olive-trees  stood  in  long  rows,  there  was 
his  child  to  comfort  her,  and  would  be  troubled  no  no  shade.  Quite  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  there  was  ^ 
longer  by  demands  for  that  obedience  which  she  had  a  little  sluggish  muddy  brook,  along  the  sides  of  I 
sworn  at  the  altar  to  give  him,  and  which  she  had  which  the  reeds  grew  thickly,  and  the  dragon-flies  i 
since  declined  to  render  to  him.  Perhaps  there  was  were  playing  on  the  water.  There  was  nothing  at-  [ 
some  feeling  that  the  coals  of  fire  would  be  hot  upon  tractive  in  the  spot,  but  he  was  weary  and  sat  him-  * 
her  head,  when  she  should  think  how  much  she  bad  self  down  on  the  dry,  hard  bank,  which  had  been  ’ 
received  from  him  and  how  little  she  had  done  for  made  by  repeated  clearing  of  mud  from  the  bottom 
him.  And  yet  he  loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  of  the  little  rivulet.  He  sat  watching  the  dragon- 
would  even  yet  dream  of  bliss  that  might  be  possible  Hies  as  they  made  their  short  flights  in  the  warm  air, 
with  her,  had  not  the  terrible  hand  of  irresistible  and  told  himself  that,  of  all  God’s  creatures,  there  was  ; 
Fate  come  between  them  and  marred  it  all.  It  was  not  one  to  whom  less  power  of  disporting  iuelf  in 
only  a  dream  now.  It  could  be  no  more  than  a  God's  sun  was  given  than  to  him.  Surely,  it  would  r 
dream.  He  put  out  his  thin,  wasted  hands  and  be  better  for  him  that  he  should  die  than  live  as  he 
looked  at  them,  and  touched  the  hollowness  of  bis  was  now  living  without  any  of  the  joys  of  life.  The  1 1 
own  cheeks,  and  coughed  that  be  might  hear  tlie  solitude  of  Casalunga  was  intolerable  to  him.  and  yet  : 
hacking  sound  of  his  own  infirmity,  and  almost  took  there  was  no  whither  that  he  could  go  and  find  soci-  !|^i 
glory  in  his  weakness.  It  could  not  be  long  before  ety.  He  could  travel  if  he  pleased.  He  had  money  !|| 
the  coals  of  fire  would  be  heaped  upon  her  head.  at  command,  and,  at  any  rate,  as  yet  there  was  no  1 
“  Louey,”  he  said  at  last,  addressing  the'child,  who  embargo  on  his  personal  liberty.  But  how  could  be 
had  sat  for  an  hour  gazing  througn  the  window  travel  alone,  even  if  his  strength  might  suffice  for 
without  stirring  a  limb  or  uttering  a  sound,  —  “  Lou-  the  work  ?  There  had  been  moments  in  which  be 
ey,  my  boy,  would  you  like  to  go  back  to  mamma  ?  ”  had  thought  that  he  would  be  happy  in  the  love  of 
The  child  turned  round  on  the  floor,  and  fixed  bis  his  child, —  that  the  companionship  of  an  infant  ! 
eyes  on  his  father’s  face,  but  made  no  immediate  re-  would  suffice  for  him,  if  only  the  infant  would  love 
ply.  “  Louey,  dear,  come  to  papa  and  tell  him.  him.  But  all  such  dreams  as  that  were  over.  To 
Would  it  be  nice  to  go  back  to  mamma ”  And  he  repay  him  for  his  tenderness,  his  boy  was  always 
stretched  out  bis  hand  to  the  boy.  Louey  got  up  dumb  before  him.  Louey  would  not  prattle  as  be  j 
and  approachsd  slowly  and  stood  between  his  fa-  had  used  to  do.  He  would  not  even  smile,  or  give 
ther’s  knees.  “  Tell  me,  darling,  —  you  understand  back  the  kisses  with  which  his  father  had  attempted  = 
what  papa  says?”  to  win  him.  In  mercy  to  the  boy,  he  would  send 

“  Altro !  ”  said  the  boy,  who  had  been  long  enough  him  back  to  his  moiher,  —  in  mercy  to  the  boy,  if 
among  Italian  servants  to  pick  up  the  common  not  to  the  mother  also.  It  was  in  vain  that  be 
words  of  the  language.  How  indeed  could  it  be  should  look  for  any  joy  in  any  quarter.  Were  he 
otherwise  ?  to  return  to  England,  they  would  say  that  he  wai  t| 

“  Then  you  shall  go  to  her,  Louey.”  mad  1  ! 

“  To-day,  papa  ?  ”  He  lay  there  by  the  brookside  till  the  evening  ' 

“  Not  to-day,  nor  to-morrow.”  was  far  advanced,  and  then  he  arose  and  slowly 

“  But  the  d^  after  ?  ”  returned  to  the  house.  The  labor  of  ascending  the 

I  “  That  is  sufficient.  You  shall  go.  It  is  not  so  hill  was  so  great  to  him  that  be  was  forced  to  pause 
bad  with  you  that  one  day  more  need  be  a  sorrow  to  and  hold  by  the  olive-trees  as  he  slowly  performed  ' 
you.  You  shall  go,  —  and  then  you  will  never  see  his  task.  The  perspiration  came  in  profusion  from 
your  father  again.”  Trevelyan,  as  he  said  this,  drew  his  pores,  and  he  found  himself  to  be  so  weak  that 
bis  hands  away  so  as  not  to  touch  the  child.  The  he  must  in  future  regard  the  brook  as  being  beyond 
little  fellow  had  put  out  his  hand,  but  seeing  his  far  the  tether  of  his  daily  exercise.  Eighteen  months 
ther’s  angry  gesture,  had  made  no  further  attempt  at  ago  he  had  been  a  strong  walker,  and  the  snow- 
a  caress.  He  feared  his  father  from  the  bottom  of  bound  paths  of  Swiss  mountains  had  been  a  joy  to 
his  little  heart,  and  yet  was  aware  that  it  was  his  him.  lie  paused  as  he  was  slowly  dragging  himself 
duty  to  try  to  love  papa.  He  did  not  understand  on,  and  looked  up  at  the  wretched,  desolate,  com- 
the  meaning  of  that  last  threat,  but  slunk  back,  pass-  fortless  abode  which  he  called  his  home.  Its  drea^ 
ing  bis  untouched  toys,  to  the  window,  and  there  iness  was  so  odious  to  him  that  he  was  half-minded 

I  seated  himself  again,  filling  his  mind  with  the  to  lay  himself  down  where  he  was,  and  let  the  nigbt 
thought  that  when  two  more  long,  long  days  should  air  come  upon  him  and  do  its  worst.  In  such  case, 
have  crept  by,  he  should  once  more  go  to  his  however,  some  Italian  doctor  would  be  sent  down 
j  mother.  who  would  say  that  he  was  mad.  Above  all  the 

I  Trevelyan  bad  tried  his  best  to  be  soft  and  gentle  things,  and  to  the  last,  he  must  save  himself  from 

j  to  his  son.  All  that  he  had  said  to  his  wife  of  his  that  degradation. 

I  treatment  of  the  boy  had  been  true  to  the  letter.  When  he  had  crawled  up  to  the  house,  he  went 
.  He  had  shared  no  personal  trouble,  he  had  done  all  to  his  child,  and  found  that  the  woman  had  put  the 
I  that  he  had  known  how  to  do,  he  had  exercised  all  boy  to  bed.  Then  be  was  angry  with  himself  in 
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that  he  himself  had  not  seen  to  this,  and  kept  up 
his  practice  of  attending  the  child  to  the  last.  He 
would,  at  least,  be  true  to  his  resolution,  and  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  boy’s  return  to  his  mother.  Not  know¬ 
ing  how  otherwise  to  manane  it,  he  wrote  that  night 
the  following  note  to  Mr.  Glascock :  — 

“  CisiLCitai,  Thumtay  Night 

“  My  dear  Sir,  —  Since  you  last  were  consider¬ 
ate  enough  to  call  upon  me,  I  have  resolved  to  take  a 
step  in  my  affairs  which,  though  it  will  rob  me  of  my 
only  remaining  gratification,  will  tend  to  lessen  the 
troubles  under  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  is  laboring.  If 
she  desires  it,  as  no  doubt  she  does,  1  will  consent  to 
place  our  boy  again  in  her  custody,  —  trusting  to  her 
sense  of  honor  torestore  him  to  me  should  I  demand  it 
In  my  present  unfortunate  position  I  cannot  suggest 
that  she  should  come  for  the  boy.  I  am  unable  to 
support  the  excitement  occasioned  by  her  presence. 
I  will,  however,  deliver  up  my  darling  either  to  you, 
or  to  any  messenger  sent  by  you  whom  I  can  trust. 
I  beg  heartily  to  apologize  fur  the  trouble  I  am 
giving  you,  and  to  subscribe  myself  yours  very 
faitbrully. 

“  Louis  Trevelyan. 

“  The  Hon.  C.  Glascock. 

“  P.  S.  —  It  is  as  well,  perhaps,  that  I  should  ex¬ 
plain  that  I  must  decline  to  receive  any  visit  from 
Sir  Marmaduke  Rowley.  Sir  Marmaduke  has  in¬ 
sulted  me  grossly  on  each  occasion  on  which  I  have 
seen  him  since  ^  return  home.” 


CHAPTER  LXXXV. 

THE  IIATHS  OF  LUCCA. 

June  was  now  far  advanced,  and  the  Rowleys 
and  the  Spaldings  had  removed  from  Florence  to 
the  Baths  of  Lucca.  Mr.  Glascock  had  followed  in 
their  wake,  and  the  whole  party  were  living  at  the 
Baths  in  one  of  those  hotels  in  which  so  many  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Americans  are  wont  to  congregate  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  Italian  summer.  The  marriage 
was  to  take  place  in  the  last  week  of  the  month ; 
and  all  the  party  were  to  return  to  Florence  for  the 
occasion,  —  with  the  exception  of  Sir  Marmaduke 
and  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  She  was  altogether  unfitted 
for  wedding  joys,  and  her  father  had  promised  to 
hear  her  company  when  the  others  left  her.  Mr. 
Glascock  and  Caroline  Spalding  were  to  be  married 
in  Florence,  and  were  to  depart  immediately  from 
thence  for  some  of  the  cooler  parts  of  Switzerland. 
After  that.  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  were 
to  return  to  London  with  their  daughters,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  that  dreary  journey  back  to  the  Mandarins ; 
and  they  had  not  even  yet  resolved  what  they  had 
^tter  do  respecting  that  unfortunate  man  who  was 
living  in  seclusion  on  the  hill-top  near  Siena.  They 
had  consulted  lawyers  and  doctors  in  Florence,  but 
it  bad  seemed  that  everybody  there  was  afraid  of 
^tting  the  law  in  force  against  an  Englishman. 
Buubiless  there  was  a  law  in  respect  to  the  custody 
of  the  insane ;  and  it  was  admitted  that  if  Trevel¬ 
yan  were  dangerously  mad,  something  would  be 
done ;  but  it  seemed  that  nobody  was  willing  to  stir 
in  such  a  case  as  that  which  now  e.xisted.  Some¬ 
thing,  it  was  said,  might  be  done  at  some  future 
time ;  but  the  difficulties  were  so  great  that  nothing 
could  be  done  now. 

It  was  very  sad,  because  it  was  necessary  that 
some  decision  should  be  made  as  to  the  future  resi¬ 


dence  of  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  of  Nora.  Emily  had 
declared  that  nothing  should  induce  her  to  go  to 
the  Islands  with  her  father  and  mother  unless 
her  boy  went  with  her.  Since  her  journey  to  Cas- 
alunga  she  had  also  expressed  her  unwillingness  to 
leave  her  husband.  Her  heau^  had  been  greatly 
softened  towards  him,  and  she  had  declared  that 
where  he  remained,  there  would  she  remain,  —  as 
near  to  him  as  circumstances  would  admit  It 
might  be  that  at  last  her  care  would  be  necessary 
for  his  comfort.  He  supplied  her  with  means  of  liv¬ 
ing,  and  she  would  use  these  means  as  well  as  she 
might  be  able  in  his  service. 

Then  there  had  arisen  the  question  of  Nora’s  fu¬ 
ture  residence.  And  there  had  come  troubles  and 
storms  in  the  family.  Nora  had  said  that  she  would 
not  go  back  to  the  Mandarins,  but  had  not  at  first 
been  able  to  say  where  or  how  she  would  live.  She 
had  suggested  that  she  might  stay  with  her  sister  ; 
but  her  father  had  insisted  that  she  could  not  live 
on  the  income  supplied  by  Trevelyan.  Then,  when 
pressed  hard,  she  had  declared  that  she  intended  to 
live  on  Hugh  Stanbury’s  income.  She  would  marry 
him  at  once,  —  with  her  father’s  leave,  if  she  could 
get  it,  but  without  it  if  it  needs  must  be  so.  Her 
mother  told  her  that  Hugh  Stanbury  was  not  him¬ 
self  ready  for  her ;  he  had  not  even  proposed  so 
hasty  a  marriage,  nor  had  he  any  home  fitted  for 
her.  Lady  Rowley,  in  arguing  this,  had  expressed 
no  assent  to  the  marriage,  even  as  a  distant  arrange¬ 
ment,  but  had  thought  thus  to  vanquish  her  daughter 
I  by  suggesting  small  but  insuperable  difficulties.  On 
a  sudden,  however.  Lady  Rowley  found  that  all 
this  was  turned  against  her,  by  an  offer  that  came 
direct  from  Mr.  Glascock.  His  Caroline,  he  said, 
was  very  anxious  that  Nora  should  come  to  them  at 
Monkhams  as  soon  as  they  had  returned  home  from 
Switzerland.  They  intended  to  be  there  by  the 
middle  of  August,  and  would  hurry  there  sooner,  if 
there  was  any  intermediate  difficulty  about  finding 
a  home  for  Nora.  Mr.  Glascock  said  nothing  about 
Hugh  Stanbury ;  but,  of  course.  Lady  Rowley  un¬ 
derstood  that  Nora  had  told  all  her  troubles  to  Caro¬ 
line,  and  that  Caroline  had  told  them  to  her  future 
husband.  Lady  Rowley,  in  answer  to  this,  could 
only  say  that  she  would  consult  her  husband. 

'There  was  something  very  grievous  in  the  propo¬ 
sition  to  Lady  Rowley.  If  Nora  had  not  been  self- 
willed  and  stiff-necked  beyond  the  usual  self-willed¬ 
ness  and  stiff-neckedness  of  young  women,  she  might 
now  have  been  herself  the  mistress  of  Monkhams. 

It  was  proposed  now  that  she  should  go  there  to 
wait  till  a  poor  man  should  have  got  together  shil¬ 
lings  enough  to  buy  a  few  chairs  and  tables,  and  a 
bed  to  lie  upon  !  The  thought  oCthis  was  very  bit¬ 
ter.  “  I  cannot  think,  Nora,  how  you  could  have 
the  heart  to  go  there,”  said  Lady  Rowley. 

“  I  cannot  understand  why  not,  mamma.  Caro-  j 
line  and  I  are  friends,  and  surely  he  and  I  need 
not  be  enemies.  He  has  never  injured  me  ;  and  if 
he  does  not  take  offence,  why  should  I  ?  ” 

“  If  you  don’t  see  it,  1  can’t  help  it,”  said  Lady 
Rowley. 

And  then  Mrs.  Spalding’s  triumph  was  terrible  to 
Lady  Rowley.  Mrs.  Spalding  knew  nothing  of  her 
future  son-in-law’s  former  passion,  and  spoke  of  her 
Caroline  as  having  achieved  triumphs  beyond  the 
reach  of  other  girls.  Lady  Rowley  bore  it,  never 
absolutely  telling  the  tale  of  her  daughter’s  fruitless 
victory.  She  was  too  good  at  heart  to  utter  the 
boast,  but  it  was  very  hard  to  repress  it.  Upon 
the  whole,  she  would  have  preferred  that  Mr.  Glas- 
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cock  and  his  bride  should  not  have  become  the  fast 
friends  of  herself  and  her  family.  There  was  more 
of  pain  than  of  pleasure  in  the  alliance.  But  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  been  too  strong  for  her.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  had  been  of  great  use  in  reference  to  Trevel¬ 
yan,  and  Caroline  and  Nora  had  become  attached 
to  each  other  almost  on  their  first  accmiaintance. 
Here  they  were  together  at  the  Baths  of  Lucca,  and 
Nora  was  to  be  one  of  the  four  bridesmaids.  When 
Sir  Marmaduke  was  consulted  about  this  visit  to 
Monkhams,  he  became  fretful,  and  would  give  no 
answer.  The  marriage,  he  said,  was  impossible, 
and  Nora  was  a  fool.  He  could  give  her  no  allow¬ 
ance  more  than  would  suffice  for  her  clothes,  and  it 
was  madness  for  her  to  think  of  stopping  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  he  was  so  full  of  cares  that  he  could 
come  to  no  absolute  decision  on  this  matter.  Nora, 
however,  had  come  to  a  very  absolute  decision. 

“  Caroline,”  she  said,  “  if  you  will  have  me,  I  will 
go  to  Monkhams.” 

“  Of  course  we  will  have  you.  Has  not  Charles 
said  how  delighted  he  would  be  ?  ” 

“  O  yes, — your  Charles,”  said  Nora,  laughing. 

“  He  is  mine  now,  dear.  You  must  not  expect 
him  to  change  his  mind  again.  I  gave  him  the 
chanee,  you  k^now,  and  he  would  not  take  it.  But, 
Nora,  come  to  Monkhams,  and  stay  as  long  as  it 
suits.  I  have  talked  it  all  over  with  him,  and  we 
both  agree  that  you  shall  have  a  home  there.  You 
shall  Im  just  like  a  sister.  Olivia  is  coming  too  after 
a  bit ;  but  he  says  there  is  room  for  a  dozen  sisters. 
Of  course  it  will  be  all  right  with  Mr.  Stanbury  after 
a  while.”  And  so  it  was  settled  among  them  that 
Nora  Rowley  should  find  a  home  at  Monkhams,  if 
a  home  in  England  should  be  wanted  for  her. 

It  wanted  but  four  days  to  that  fixed  for  the  mar¬ 
riage  at  Florence,  and  but  six  to  that  on  which  the 
Rowleys  were  to  leave  Italy  for  England,  when  Mr. 
Glascock  received  Trevelyan’s  letter.  It  was  brought 
to  him  as  he  was  sitting  at  a  late  breakfast  in  the 
garden  of  the  hotel ;  and  there  were  present  at  the 
moment  not  only  all  the  Spalding  family,  but  the 
Rowleys  also.  Sir  Marmaduke  was  there  and  Lady 
Rowley,  and  the  three  unmarried  daughters;  but 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  as  was  her  wont,  had  remained 
alone  in  her  own  room.  Mr.  Glascock  read  the 
letter,  and  read  it  again,  without  attracting  much 
attention.  Caroline,  who  was  of  course  sitting  next 
to  him,  had  her  eyes  upon  him,  and  could  see  that 
the  letter  moved  him  ;  but  she  was  not  curious,  and 
at  any  rate  asked  no  question.  He  himself  under¬ 
stood  fully  how  great  was  the  offer  made,  —  how  all- 
important  to  the  happiness  of  the  poor  mother,  — 
and  he  was  also  aware,  or  thought  that  he  was  aware, 
how  likely  it  might  be  that  the  offer  would  be  re¬ 
tracted.  As  regarded  himself,  a  journey  from  the 
Baths  at  Lucca  to  Casalunga  and  back  before  his 
marriage  would  be  a  great  infliction  on  his  patience. 
It  was  his  plan  to  stay  where  he  was  till  the  day 
before  his  marriage,  and  then  to  return  to  Florence 
with  the  rest  of  the  party.  All  this  must  be  altered, 
and  sudden  changes  must  be  made,  if  he  decided  on 
going  to  Siena  himself.  The  weather  nosr  was  very 
hot,  and  such  a  journey  would  be  most  disagreeable 
to  him.  Of  course  he  had  little  schemes  in  his  head, 
little  amatory  schemes  for  prsenuptial  enjoyment, 
which,  in  spite  of  his  mature  years,  were  exceeding¬ 
ly  a^eeable  to  him.  The  chestnut  woods  round 
the  Baths  of  Lucca  are  very  pleasant  in  the  early 
summer,  and  there  were  excursions  planned  in 
which  Caroline  would  be  close  by  his  side,  —  almost 
already  his  wife.  But,  if  he  did  not  go,  whom  could 


he  send  ?  It  would  be  necessary  at  least  that  he 
should  consult  her,  the  mother  of  the  child,  before 
any  decision  was  formed. 

At  last  be  took  Lady  Rowley  aside,  and  read  to 
her  the  letter.  She  understood  at  once  that  it 
opened  almost  a  heaven  of  bliss  to  her  daughter ; 
and  she  understood  also  how  probable  it  might  be 
that  that  wretched  man,  with  his  shaken  wits,  should 
change  his  mind.  “  I  think  I  ought  to  go,”  said 
Mr.  Glascock. 

“  But  how  can  you  go  now  ?  ” 

“  I  can  go,”  said  he.  “  There  is  time  for  it.  It 
need  not  put  off  my  marriage,  —  to  which,  of  course, 

I  could  not  consent.  I  do  not  know  whom  I  could 
send.” 

“  Monnier  could  go,”  said  Lady  Rowley,  naming 
the  courier. 

“  Yes,  —  he  could  go.  But  it  might  be  that  he 
would  return  without  the  child,  and  then  we  should 
not  forgive  ourselves.  I  will  go.  Lady  Rowley. 
After  an,  what  does  it  signify  ?  I  am  a  little  old,  I 
sometimes  think,  for  this  philandering.  You  shall 
take  his  letter  to  your  daughter,  and  I  will  explain  it 
all  to  Caroline.” 

Caroline  had  not  a  word  to  say.  She  could  only 
kiss  him,  and  promise  to  make  him  what  amends  she 
could  when  he  came  back.  “  Of  course  you  are 
right,”  she  said.  “  Do  you  think  that  I  would  say  a 
word  against  it,  even  though  the  marriage  were  to 
be  postponed  ?” 

“  I  should,  —  a  good  many  words.  But  I  will  he 
back  in  time  for  that,  and  will  bring  the  boy  with 
me.” 

Mrs.  Trevelyan,  when  her  husband’s  letter  was 
read  to  her,  was  almost  overcome  by  the  feelings 
which  it  excited.  In  her  first  paroxysm  of  joy  she 
declared  that  she  would  herself  go  to  Siena,  not  for 
her  child’s  sake,  but  for  that  of  her  husband.  She 
felt  at  once  that  the  boy  was  being  given  up  because 
of  the  father’s  weakness,  —  because  he  felt  himself 
to  be  unable  to  be  a  pVotector  to  his  son,  —  and  her 
woman’s  heart  was  melted  with  softness  as  she 
thought  of  the  condition  of  the  man  to  whom  she 
had  once  given  her  whole  heart.  Since  then, 
doubtless,  her  heart  had  revolted  from  him.  Since 
that  time  there  had  come  hours  in  which  she  had 
almost  hated  him  for  his  cruelty  to  her.  There  had 
been  moments  in  which  she  had  almost  cursed  his 
name  because  of  the  aspersion  which  it  had  seemed 
that  he  had  thrown  upon  her.  But  this  was  now 
forgotten,  and  she  remembered  only  his  weakness. 
“  Mamma,”  she  said,  “  I  will  go.  It  is  my  duty  to 
go  to  him.”  But  Lady  Rowley  withheld  her,  e.x- 
plaining  that  were  she  to  go,  the  mission  might 
probably  fail  in  its  express  purpose.  “  Let  Louey 
be  sent  to  us  first,”  said  Lady  Rowley,  “  and  then 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  afterwards.” 

And  so  Mr.  Glascock  started,  taking  with  him  a 
maid-servant,  who  might  help  him  with  the  charge  of 
the  child.  It  was  certainly  very  hard  upon  him. 
In  order  to  have  time  for  his  journey  to  Siena  and 
back,  and  time  also  to  go  out  to  Casalunga,  it  wu 
necessary  that  he  should  leave  the  Baths  at  five  in 
the  morning.  “  If  ever  there  was  a  hero  of  romance, 
you  are  he,”  said  Nora  to  him. 

“  The  heroes  of  life  are  so  much  better  than  the 
heroes  of  romance,”  said  Caroline. 

“  That  is  a  lesson  from  the  lips  of  the  American 
Browning,”  said  Mr.  Glascock.  “  Nevertheless,  I 
think  I  would  rather  ride  a  charge  against  a  Paynim 
knight  in  Palestine  than  get  up  at  naif  past  four  in 
the  morning.” 
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that  which  had  existed  in  Curzon  Street,  —  Nora 
could  not  remain  with  her.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  herself 
had  declared  that  she  would  not  wish  it  And,  in 
that  case,  where  was  Nora  to  bestow  herself  when 
Sir  Mannaduke  and  Lady  Rowley  had  sailed  ? 
Caroline  offered  to  curtail  those  honeymoon  weeks 
in  Switzerland,  but  it  was  impossible  to  listen  to  an 
offer  so  magnanimous  and  so  unreasonable.  Nora 
had  a  dim  romantic  idea  of  sharing  Priscilla's  bed¬ 
room  in  that  small  cottage  near  Nuncombe  Putney, 
of  which  she  had  heard,  and  of  there  learning  les¬ 
sons  in  strict  economy ;  but  of  this  she  said  noth¬ 
ing.  The  short  journey  from  the  Baths  of  Lucca 
to  Florence  was  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  the  Rowley 
family  were  much  disturbed'  as  they  looked  into  the 
future.  Lodgings  bad  now  been  taken  for  them, 
and  there  was  the  great  additional  doubt  whether 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  would  find  her  child  there  on  her 
arrival. 

The  Spaldings  went  one  way  from  the  Florence 
station,  and  the  Rowleys  another.  The  American 
minister  had  returned  to  the  city  some  days  since, 

—  drawn  there  nominally  by  pleas  of  business,  but, 
in  truth,  by  the  necessities  of  the  wedding  breakfast, 

—  and  he  met  them  at  the  station.  “  Has  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  come  back  ?  ”  Nora  was  the  first  to  ask.  Yes, 
he  had  come.  He  had  been  in  the  city  since 
two  o’clock,  and  bad  been  up  at  the  American  min¬ 
ister’s  house  for  half  a  minute.  “  And  has  he 
brought  the  child?”  asked  Caroline,  relieved  of 
doubt  on  her  own  account  Mr.  Spalding  did  not 
know.  Indeed,  he  had  not  interested  himself  quite 
so  intently  about  Mrs.  Trevelyan’s  little  boy  as  had 
all  those  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Baths. 
Mr.  Glascock  had  said  nothing  to  him  about  the 
child,  and  he  bad  not  quite  understood  why  such  a 
man  should  have  made  a  journey  to  Siena,  leaving 
his  sweetheart  behind  him,  just  on  the  eve  of  his 
marriage.  He  hurried  his  womenkind  into  their 
carriage,  and  they  were  driven  away ;  and  then  Sir 
Marmaduke  was  driven  away  with  his  womenkind. 
Caroline  Spalding  had  perhaps  thought  that  Mr. 
Glascock  might  have  been  there  to  meet  her. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

MR.  OLASCOCK  AS  NURSE. 

A  message  had  been  sent  by  the  wires  to  Trevel¬ 
yan,  to  let  him  know  that  Mr.  Glascock  was  him¬ 
self  coming  for  the  boy.  Whether  such  message 
would  or  would  not  be  sent  out  to  Casalunga  Mr. 
Glascock  bad  been  quite  ignorant ;  but  it  could,  at 
any  rate,  do  no  harm.  He  did  feel  it  hard  as  in 
this  hot  weather  he  makes  the  journey,  first  to 
Florence,  and  then  on  to  Siena.  What  was  he  to 
the  Rowleys,  or  to  Trevelyan  himself,  that  such  a 
job  of  work  should  fall  to  his  lot  at  such  a  period  of 
his  life  ?  He  had  been  very  much  in  love  with 
Nora,  no  doubt ;  but,  luckily  for  him,  as  he  thought, 
Nora  had  refused  him.  As  for  Trevelyan,  Tre¬ 
velyan  had  never  been  his  friend.  As  for  Sir  Mar- 
maduke.  Sir  Marma'luke  was  nothing  to  him.  He 
WM  almost  angry  even  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan  as  he 
arrived  tired,  heated,  and  very  dusty,  at  Siena.  It 
was  his  purpose  to  sleep  at  Siena  that  night,  and  to 
go  out  to  Casalunga  early  the  next  morning.  If  the 
telegram  had  not  been  forwarded,  he  would  send  a 
message  on  fhat  evening.  On  inquiry,  however,  he 
found  that  the  message  had  been  sent,  and  that  the 
paper  had  been  put  into  the  Signore’s  own  hand  by 


the  Sienese  messenger.  Then  he  got  into  some  dis¬ 
course  with  the  landlord  about  the  strange  gentle¬ 
man  at  Casalunga.  Trevelyan  was  beginning  to 
become  the  subject  of  gossip  in  the  town,  and  people 
were  saving  that  the  stranger  was  very  strange  in¬ 
deed.  The  landlord  thought  that  if  the  Signore 
had  any  friends  at  all,  it  would  be  well  that  such 
friends  should  come  and  look  after  him.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  asked  if  Mr.  Trevelyan  was  ill.  It  was  not 
only  that  the  Signore  was  out  of  health, —  so  the 
landlord  heard,  —  but  that  he  was  also  somewhat  — 
And  then  the  landlord  touched  his  head.  He  ate 
nothing,  and  went  nowhere,  and  spoke  to  no  one; 
and  the  people  at  the  hospital  to  which  Casalunga 
belonged  were  beginning  to  be  uneasy  about  their 
tenant.  Perhaps  Mr.  Glaseock  had  come  to  take 
him  away.  Mr.  Glascock  explained  that  he  had 
not  come  to  take  Mr.  Trevelyan  away,  but  only  to 
take  away  a  little  boy  that  was  with  him.  For  this 
reason  be  was  travelling  with  a  maid-servant,  —  a 
fact  for  which  Mr.  Glaseock  seemed  to  think  it  nec¬ 
essary  that  he  should  give  an  intelligible  and  credi¬ 
ble  explanation.  The  landlord  seemed  to  think 
that  the  people  at  the  hospital  would  have  been 
much  rejoiced  had  Mr.  Glascock  intended  to  take 
Mr.  Trevelyan  away  also. 

He  started  after  a  very  early  breakfast,  and  found 
himself  walking  up  over  the  stone  ridges  to  the  house 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning.  He  himself 
had  sat  beside  the  driver,  and  had  put  the  maid  in¬ 
side  the  carriage.  He  bad  not  thought  it  wise  to 
take  an  undivided  charge  of  the  boy  even  from 
Casalunga  to  Siena.  At  the  door  of  the  house,  as 
though  waiting  for  him,  he  found  Trevelyan,  not 
dirty  as  he  had  been  before,  but  dressed  with  much 
appearance  of  smartness.  He  had  a  brocaded  cap 
on  bis  head,  and  a  shirt  with  a  laced  front,  and  a 
worked  waistcoat,  and  a  frockcoat,  and  colored 
bright  trousers.  Mr.  Glascock  knew  at  once  that 
all  the  clothes  which  he  saw  before  him  had  been 
made  for  Italian  and  not  for  English  wear,  and 
could  almost  have  said  that  they  had  been  bought 
in  Siena  and  not  in  Florence.  “  I  bad  not  intended 
to  impose  this  labor  on  you,  Mr.  Glascock,”  Trevel¬ 
yan  said,  raising  his  cap  to  salute  his  visitor. 

“  For  fear  there  might 'be  mistakes,  I  thought  it 
better  to  come  myself,”  said  Mr.  Glascock.  “  You 
did  not  wish  to  see  Sir  Marmaduke  ?  ” 

■  “  Certainly  not  Sir  Marmaduke,”  said  Trevelyan, 
with  a  look  of  anger  that  was  almost  grotesque. 

“  And  you  thought  it  better  that  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan  should  not  come.” 

“  Yes,  I  thought  it  better,  —  but  not  from  any 
feeling  of  anger  towards  her.  If  I  could  welcome 
my  wife  here,  Mr.  Glascock,  without  a  risk  of  wrath 
on  her  part,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  receive  her. 
I  love  my  wife,  Mr.  Glascock,  —  I  love  her  dearly. 
Bat  there  have  been  misfortunes.  Never  mind. 
There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  trouble  you  with 
them.  Let  us  go  in  to  breakfast.  After  your  drive 
you  will  have  an  appetite.” 

Poor  Mr.  Glascock  was  afraid  to  decline  to  sit 
down  to  the  meal  which  was  prepared  for  him.  He 
did  mutter  something  about  having  already  eaten ; 
but  Trevelyan  put  this  aside  with  a  wave  of  bis 
hand  as  be  led  the  way  into  a  shannon  room,  in 
which  had  been  set  out  a  table  with  almost  a  sump¬ 
tuous  banquet.  The  room  was  very  bare  and  com¬ 
fortless,  having  neither  curtains  nor  ^natting,  and 
containing  not  above  half  a  dozen  chairs.  But  an 
effort  bad  been  made  to  give  it  an  air  of  Italian  lux¬ 
ury.  The  windows  were  thrown  open,  down  to  the 
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ground,  and  the  table  was  decorated  with  fruits  and 
Uiree  or  four  long-necked  bottles.  Trevelyan  waved 
with  bis  hand  towards  an  arm  chair,  and  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  had  no  alternative  but  to  seat  himself.  He 
felt  that  he  was  sitting  down  to  breakfast  with  a 
madman;  but  if  he  did  not  sit  down,  the  madman 
might  perhaps  break  out  into  madness.  Then 
Trevelyan  went  to  the  door  and  called  aloud  for 
Catarina.  “  In  these  remote  places,”  said  he,  “  one 
has  to  do  without  the  civilization  of  a  bell.  Perhaps 
one  gains  as  much  in  quiet  as  one  loses  in  comfort.” 
Then  Catarina  came  with  hot  meats  and  fried  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  Mr.  Glascock  was  compelled  to  help 
himself. 

“  I  am  but  a  bad  trencherman  myself,”  said 
Trevelyan,  “  but  I  shall  lament  my  misfortune  dou¬ 
bly  if  that  should  interfere  with  your  appetite.  Then 
he  got  up  and  poured  out  wine  into  Mr.  Glascock’s 

flass.  “  They  tell  me  that  it  comes  from  the 

larme’s  vineyard,”  said  Trevelyan,  alluding  to  the 
wine-firm  of  Rlcasoli,  “  and  that  there  is  none  bet¬ 
ter  in  Tuscany.  I  never  was  myself  a  judge  of  the 
grape,  but  this  to  me  is  as  palatable  as  any  of  the 
costlier  French  wines.  How  grand  a  thing  would 
wine  really  be,  if  it  could  make  glad  the  heart  of 
man  !  How  truly  would  one  worship  Bacchus  if  be 
could  gladden  one’s  heart !  But  if  a  man  have  a 
real  sorrow,  wine  will  not  wash  it  away,  —  not 
though  a  man  were  drowned  in  it,  as  Clarence 
was.” 

Mr.  Glascock  hitherto  had  spoken  hardly  a  word. 
There  was  an  attempt  at  joviality  about  this  break¬ 
fast,  —  or,  at  any  rate,  of  the  usual  comfortable  lux¬ 
ury  of  hospitable  entertainment,  —  which,  coming 
as  it  did  from  Trevelyan,  almost  looked  his  life.  He 
had  not  come  there  to  be  jovial  or  lu.xurious,  but  to 
perform  a  most  melancholy  mission ;  and  he  had 
brought  with  him  his  saddest  looks,  and  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  few  sad  words.  Trevelyan’s  speech,  in¬ 
deed,  was  sad  enough,  but  Mr.  Glascock  could  not 
take  up  questions  of  the  worship  of  Bacchus  at  half 
a  minute's  warning.  He  ate  a  morsel,  and  raised 
his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  felt  himself  to  be  very  un¬ 
comfortable.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  he 
should  utter  a  word.  “  Do  you  not  let  your  little 
boy  come  in  to  breakfast  V  ”  be  said. 

“  He  is  better  away,”  said  Trevelyan,  gloomily. 
“But  as  we  are  to  travel  together,”  said  Mr. 
Glascock,  “  we  might  as  well  make  acquaintance.” 

“  You  have  been  a  little  hurried  with  me  on  that 
score,”  said  Trevelyan.  “  I  wrote  certainly  with  a 
determined  mind,  but  things  have  changed  some¬ 
what  since  then.” 

“  You  do  not  mean  that  you  will  not  send  him  ?  ” 
“  You  have  been  somewhat  hurried  with  me,  I 
say.  If  I  remember  rightly,  I  named  no  time,  but 
spoke  of  the  future.  Could  I  have  answered  the 
message  which  I  received  from  you,  I  would  have 
postponed  your  vbit  for  a  week  or  so.”  ' 

“  Postponed  it  I  Why,  I  am  to  be  married  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  It  was  just  as  much  as  I  was 
able  to  do,  to  come  here  at  all.”  Mr.  Glascock  now 
pushed  his  chair  back  from  the  table,  and  prepared 
himself  to  speak  up.  “  Your  wife  expects  her  child 
now,  and  you  will  never  break  her  heart  by  refusing 
to  send  him.” 

“  Nobody  thinks  of  my  heart,  Mr.  Glascock.” 

“  But  this  is  your  own  offer.” 

“  Yes,  it  was  my  own  offer,  certainly.  I  am  not  go¬ 
ing  to  deny  my  own  words,  which  have  no  doubt 
been  preserved  in  testimony  against  me.” 

“  Mr.  Trevelyan,  what  do  you  mean  ?  ”  Then, 


when  be  was  on  the  point  of  boiling  over  with  pas¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Glascock  remembered  that  bis  companion 
was  not  responsible  for  his  words.  “  I  do  hope  you 
will  let  the  child  go.  away  with  me,”  he  said.  “  You 
cannot  conceive  the  state  of  his  mother’s  anxiety, 
and  she  will  send  him  back  at  once  if  you  demand 
it.” 

“  Is  that  to  be  in  good  faith  ?  ” 

“  Certainly,  in  good  faith.  I  would  lend  myself 
to  nothing,  Mr.  Trevelyan,  that  was  not  said  and 
done  in  good  faith.” 

“  She  will  not  break  her  word,  excusing  herself 
because,  I  am  —  mad  V  ” 

“  I  am  sure  that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
her  mind.” 

“  Perhaps  not  now ;  but  such  things  grow.  There 
is  no  iniquity,  no  breach  of  promise,  no  treason  that 
a  woman  will  not  excuse  to  herself — or  a  man 
either  —  by  the  comfortable  self-assurance  that  the 
person  to  be  injured  is  —  mad.  A  hound  without 
a  friend  is  not  so  cruelly  treated.  The  outlaw,  the 
murderer,  the  perjurer,  has  sorer  privileges  than  the 
man  who  is  in  the  way,  and  to  whom  his  friends  can 
point  as  being  —  mad.”  Mr.  Glascock  knew  or 
thought  that  he  knew  that  his  host  in  truth  was 
mad,  and  he  could  not,  therefore,  answer  this  tirade 
by  an  assurance  that  no  such  idea  was  likely  to 
prevail.  “  Have  they  told  you,  I  wonder,”  continued 
Trevelyan,  “  how  it  was  that,  driven  to  force  and 
an  ambuscade  for  the  recovery  of  my  own  child,  I 
waylaid  my  wife  and  took  him  from  her  ?  I  have 
done  nothing  to  forfeit  my  right  as  a  man  to  the 
control  of  my  own  family.  1  demanded  that  the 
boy  should  be  sent  to  me,  and  she  paid  no  attention 
to  my  words.  I  was  compelled  to  vindicate  my 
own  authority;  and  then,  because  I  claimed  the 
right  which  belongs  to  a  father,  they  said  that  I 
was  —  mad.  Ay,  and  they  would  have  proved  it, 
too,  had  1  not  fled  from  my  country  and  hidden  my¬ 
self  in  this  desert.  Think  of  that,  Mr.  Glascock  1 
Now  they  have  followed  me  here,  —  not  out  of  love 
for  me ;  and  that  man  whom  they  call  a  governor 
comes  and  insults  me ;  and  my  wife  promises  to  be 
good  to  me,  and  says  that  she  will  forgive  and  for¬ 
get!  Can  she  ever  forgive  herself  her  own  folly, 
and  the  cruelty  that  has  made  shipwreck  of  my  life  ? 
They  can  do  nothing  to  me  here ;  but  they  would 
entice  me  home  because  there  they  have  friends, 
and  can  fee  doctors,  —  with  my  own  money,  —  and 
suborn  lawyers,  and  put  me  away, — somewhere  in 
the  dark,  where  I  shall  be  no  more  heard  of  among 
men.  As  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  Mr.  Glascock,  — 
tell  me ;  is  it  not  so  ?  ” 

“  I  know  nothing  of  their  plans,  —  beyond  this, 
that  you  wrote  me  word  that  you  would  send  them 
the  boy.” 

“  But  I  know  their  plans.  What  you  say  is  true. 
I  did  write  you  word,  and  I  meant  it.  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock,  sitting  here  alone  from  morning  to  night,  and 
lying  down  from  night  till  morning,  without  com¬ 
panionship,  without  love,  in  utter  misery,  I  taught 
myself  to  feel  that  I  should  think  more  of  her  t^n 
of  myself.” 

“  If  you  are  so  unhappy  here,  come  back  yourself 
with  the  child.  Your  wife  would  desire  nothing 
better.” 

“  Yes,  and  submit  to  her,  and  her  father,  and 
her  mother.  No,  Mr.  Glascock,  never,  never. 
Let  her  come  to  me.” 

“  But  you  will  not  receive  her.” 

“  Let  her  come  in  a  proper  spirit,  and  I  will 
receive  her.  She  is  the  wife  of  my  bosom,  and  I 
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will  receive  her  with  joy.  But  if  she  is  to  come  to 
me  and  tell  me  that  she  forgives  me,  —  forgives  me  ’ 
for  the  evil  that  she  did,  —  then,  sir,  she  him  better  I 
stay  away.  Mr.  Glascock,  you  are  going  to  be 
married.  Believe  me,  no  man  should  submit  to  | 
be  forgiven  by  his  wife.  Everything  must  go  astray  ; 
if  that  be  done.  I  would  rather  encounter  their 
mad  doctors,  one  of  them  after  another  till  they  had  ; 
made  me  mad,  —  I  would  encounter  anything  rather  ! 
than  that.  But,  sir,  you  neither  eat  nor  dnnk,  and 
I  fear  that  my  speech  disturbs  you.”  , 

It  was  like  enough  that  it  may  have  done  so.  ; 
Trevelyan,  as  he  bad  been  spesiking,  had  walked  ; 
about  the  room,  going  ftom  one  extremity  to  the 
other  with  hurried  step.s,  gesticulating  with  his  arms, 
and  every  now  and  then  pushing  back  with  his 
hands  the  long  hair  from  off  his  forehead.  Mr. 
Ulwcock  was  m  truth  very  much  disturbed.  lie 
had  come  there  with  an  express  object ;  but,  when¬ 
ever  he  mentioned  the  child,  the  father  became 
almost  rabid  in  his  wrath.  “  I  have  done  very  well, 
thank  you,”  said  Mr.  Glasccck.  “  I  will  not  eat  any 
more,  and  1  believe  I  must  be  thinking  of  going 
back  to  Siena.” 

“  I  had  hoped  you  would  spend  the  day  with  me, 
Mr.  Glascock.” 

“  I  am  to  be  married,  you  see,  in  two  days ;  and 
I  must  be  in  Florence  early  to-morrow.  I  am  to 
meet  my  —  wife,  as  she  will  be,  and  the  Bowleys, 
and  your  wife.  Upon  my  word  I  can’t  stay.  Won’t 
you  just  say  a  word  to  the  young  woman  and  let 
the  boy  be  got  ready  ?  ” 

“  I  think  not,  —  no,  I  think  not.” 

“  And  am  I  to  have  had  all  this  journey  for  noth¬ 
ing  ?  You  will  have  made  a  fool  of  me  in  writing 
to  me.” 

“  I  intended  to  be  honest,  Mr.  Glascock.” 

“  Stick  to  your  honesty,  and  send  the  boy  back 
to  his  mother.  It  will  be  better  for  you,  Trevel¬ 
yan.” 

“  Better  for  me.  Nothing  can  be  better  for  me. 
All  must  be  worst.  It  will  be  better  for  me,  you 
say ;  and  you  ask  me  to  give  up  the  last  drop  of  cold 
water  wherewith  I  can  touch  my  lips.  Even  in  my 
hell  I  had  so  much  left  to  me  of  a  limpid  stream,  | 
and  you  tell  me  that  it  will  be  better  for  me  to  pour 
it  away.  You  may  take  him,  Mr.  Glascock.  The 
woman  will  make  him  ready  for  you.  What  matters 
it  whether  the  fiery  furnace  be  heated  seven  times, 
or  only  six.  In  either  degree  the  flames  are  enough. 
You  may  take  him.  You  may  take  him.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  Trevelyan  walked  out  of  the  window,  leaving 
Mr.  Glascock  seated  in  his  chair.  He  walked  out 
of  the  window  and  went  down  among  the  olive- 
trees.  He  did  not  go  far,  however,  but  stood  with 
his  arm  round  the  stem  of  one  of  them,  playing 
with  the  shoots  of  a  vine  with  his  hand.  Mr.  (ilas- 
cock  followed  him  to  the  window  and  stood  looking 
at  him  for  a  few  moments.  But  Trevelyan  did  not 
turn  or  move.  There  he  stood  gazing  at  the  pale, 
cloudless,  heat-laden,  motionless  sky,  thinking  of  his 
own  sorrows,  and  remembering  too,  doubtless,  with 
the  vanity  of  a  madman,  that  he  was  probably 
being  watched  in  his  revery. 

Mr.  Glascock  was  too  practical  a  man  not  to 
make  the  most  of  the  offer  that  had  been  made  to 
him,  and  he  went  back  among  the  passages  and 
called  for  Catarina.  Before  long  he  had  two  or 
three  women  with  him,  including  her  whom  he  had 
brought  from  Florence,  and  among  them  Louey 
was  soon  made  to  appear,  dressed  for  his  journey, 
together  with  a  small  trunk,  in  which  were  his  gar¬ 


ments.  It  was  quite  clear  that  the  order  for  his  de¬ 
parture  had  been  given  before  that  scene  at  the 
breakfast-table,  and  that  Trevelyan  had  not  intend¬ 
ed  to  go  back  from- his  promise.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
Glascock  thought  it  might  be  as  well  to  hurry  his 
departure,  and  he  turned  back  to  say  the  shortest 
possible  word  of  farewell  to  Trevelyan  in  the  garden. 
But  when  he  got  to  the  window,  Trevelyan  was  not 
to  be  found  among  the  olive-trees.  Mr.  Glascock 
walked  a  few  steps  down  the  hill,  looking  for  him, 
but  seeing  nothing  of  him,  returned  to  the  house. 
The  elder  woman  said  that  her  master  had  not  been 
there,  and  Mr.  Glascock  started  with  his  charge. 
Trevelyan  was  manifestly  mad,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  treat  him  as  a  sane  man  would  have  been  treated. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Glascock  felt  much  compunction 
in  carrying  the  child  away  without  a  final  kiss  or 
word  of  farewell  from  its  father.  But  it  was  not  to 
be  so.  He  had  got  into  the  carriage  with  the  child, 
having  the  servant  seated  opposite  to  him,  —  for  he 
was  moved  by  some  undefinable  feftr  which  made 
him  determine  to  keep  the  boy  close  to  him,  and  he 
had  not,  therefore,  returned  to  the  driver’s  seat,  —  i 
I  when  Trevelyan  appeared  standing  by  the  roadside 
I  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.  “  Would  you  take  him  ' 
i  away  from  me  without  one  word  ?  ”  said  Trevelyan,  | 

!  bitterly. 

I  “  I  went  to  look  for  you,  but  you  were  gone,”  said  i 
!  Mr.  Glascock.  ' 

j  “  No,  sir,  I  was  not  gone.  I  am  here.  It  is  the  : 
j  last  time  that  I  shall  ever  gladden  my  eyes  with  his  i 
J  brightness.  Louey,  my  love,  will  you  come  to  your  i 
j  father  ?  ”  Louey  did  not  seem  to  be  particularly  ! 
willing  to  leave  the  carriage,  but  he  made  no  loud  j 
I  objection  when  Mr.  Glascock  held  him  up  to  the 
j  open  space  above  the  door.  The  child  had  realized 
I  the  fact  that  he  was  to  go,  and  did  not  believe  that  | 

I  his  father  would  stop  him  now ;  but  he  was  proba¬ 
bly  of  opinion  that  the  sooner  the  carriage  began  to  i 
;  go  on,  the  better  it  would  be  for  him.  Mr.  Glascock, 
thinking  that  his  father  intended  to  kiss  him  over  i 
the  door,  held  him  by  his  frock ;  but  the  doing  of 
this  made  Trevelyan  very  angry.  “  Am  I  not  to  be 
trusted  with  my  own  child  in  my  arms  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Give  him  to  me,  sir.  I  begin  to  doubt  now  wheth-  | 
er  I  am  right  to  deliver  him  to  you.”  Mr.  Glas¬ 
cock  immediately  let  go  his  hold  of  the  boy’s  frock 
and  leaned  back  in  the  carriage.  “  Louey  will  tell 
papa  that  he  loves  him  before  he  goes  ?  ”  said  Tre-  ! 
velyan.  The  poor  little  fellow  murmured  something,  j 
but  it  did  not  please  his  father,  who  had  him  in  his 
arms.  “  You  are  like  the  rest  of  them,  Louey,”  he  ' 
said.  “  Because  I  cannot  laugh  and  be  gay,  all  my  | 
love  for  you  is  nothing,  —  nothing.  You  may  take  ! 
him.  He  is  all  that  I  have,  —  all  that  I  have,  —  i 
and  I  shall  never  see  him  again.”  So  saying  he 
handed  the  child  back  into  the  carriage,  and  sat  j 
himself  down  by  the  side  of  the  road  to  watch  I 
till  the  vehicle  should  be  out  of  sight.  As  soon 
as  the  last  speck  of  it  had  vanished  from  his  sight, 
he  picked  himself  up,  and  dragged  his  slow  footsteps 
bacK  to  the  house. 

I  Mr.  Glascock  made  sundry  attempts  to  amuse  the 
child,  with  whom  he  had  to  remain  all  that  night  at 
:  Siena ;  but  his  efforts  in  that  line  were  not  very  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  boy  was  brisk  enough,  and  happy,  and 
I  social  by  nature ;  but  the  events,  or  rather  the  want  of 
I  events,  of  the  last  few  months  bad  so  cowed  him,  that 
he  could  not  recover  his  spirits  at  the  bidding  of  a 
!  stranger.  “  If  I  have  any  of  my  own,”  said  Mr.  Glas- 
j  cock  to  himself,  “  I  hope  they  will  be  of  a  more 
I  cheerful  disposition.” 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 
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As  we  have  seen,  he  did  not  meet  Caroline  at  the 
station,  thereby  incurring  his  lady-love’s  displeas¬ 
ure  for  the  period  of  half  a  minute  ;  but  he  did  meet 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  almost  at  the  door  of  Sir  Marma- 
duke’s  lodgings.  “  Yes,  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  he  is  here.” 

“How  am  I  ever  to  thank  you  for  such  good¬ 
ness  V  ”  said  she.  “  And  Mr.  Trevelyan,  —  you  saw 
him  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  saw  him.” 

Before  he  could  answer  her  further,  she  was  up 
stairs,  and  had  her  child  in  her  arms.  It  seemed  to 
be  an  age  since  the  boy  had  been  stolen  from  her  in 
the  early  spring  in  that  unknown,  dingy  street  near 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  Twice  she  had  seen  her 
darling  since  that,  —  twice  during  his  captivity' ;  but 
on  each  of  these  occasions  she  had  seen  him  as  one 
not  belonging  to  herself  and  had  seen  him  under 
circumstances  which  had  robbed  the  greeting  of  al¬ 
most  all  its  pleasure.  But,  now  he  was  her  own 
again,  to  take  whither  she  would,  to  dress  and  un¬ 
dress,  to  feed,  to  coax,  to  teach,  and  to  caress.  And 
the  child  lay  up  close  to  her  as  she  hugged  him,  put¬ 
ting  up  his  little  cheek  to  her  chin,  and  burying 
himself  happily  in  her  embrace.  He  had  not  much 
as  yet  to  say,  but  she  could  feel  that  he  was  con¬ 
tented. 

Mr.  Glascock  had  promised  to  wait  for  her  a  few 
minutes,  —  even  at  the  risk  of  Caroline’s  displeasure, 
—  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  ran  down  to  him  as  soon  as  the 
first  craving  of  her  mother’s  love  was  satisfied.  Her 
boy  would  at  any  rate  be  safe  with  her  now,  and  it 
was  her  duty  to  learn  something  of  her  husband.  It 
was  more  than  her  duty,  —  if  only  her  serviees  might 
be  of  avail  to  him.  “  And  you  say  he  was  well  V  ” 
(he  asked.  She  had  taken  Mr.  Glascock  apart,  and 
they  were  alone  together,  and  he  had  determined 
that  he  would  tell  her  the  truth. 

“  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  ill,  though  he  is  pale 
and  altered  beyond  belief.” 

“Yes,  I  saw  that.” 

“  I  never  knew  a  man  so  thin  and  haggard.” 

“  My  poor  Louis !  ” 

“  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.” 

“  'W’hat  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Glascock  ’?  ” 

“  I  mean  that  his  mind  is  astray,  and  that  he 
should  not  be  lefc  alone.  There  is  no  knowing 
what  he  might  do.  He  is  so  much  more  alone  there 
than  he  would  be  in  England.  There  is  not  a  soul 
who  could  interfere.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  —  that  he  is  in 
danger  —  from  himself?  ” 

“  1  would  not  say  so,  Mrs.  Trevelyan ;  but  who 
can  tell  ?  I  am  sure  of  this,  —  that  he  should  not 
be  left  alone.  If  it  were  only  because  of  the 
misery  of  his  life,  he  should  not  be  left  alone.” 

“  But  what  can  I  do  ?  He  would  not  even  see 
papa.” 

“  He  would  see  you.” 

“  But  he  would  not  let  me  guide  him  in  anything. 
I  have  been  to  bim  twice,  and  he  breaks  out  —  as 
if  I  were  —  a  bad  woman.” 

“  Let  him  break  out.  What  does  it  matter  ?  ” 

“  Am  I  to  own  to  a  falsehood,  —  and  such  a  fivlse- 
hood  ?  ” 

“  Own  to  anything,  and  you  will  conc^uer  him  at 
once.  That  is  what  I  think.  You  will  e.\cuse  what 
I  say,  Mrs.  Trevelyan.” 

“  O  Mr.  Glascock,  you  have  been  such  a  friend ! 
What  should  we  have  done  without  you  ?  ” 

“  You  cannot  take  to  heart  the  words  that  come 
from  a  disordered  reason.  In  truth  he  believes  no 
ill  of  you.” 


“  But  he  says  so.” 

“  It  is  hard  to  know  w’hat  he  says.  Declare  that 
you  will  submit  to  bim,  and  I  think  that  he  will  be 
softened  towards  you.  Try  to  bring  him  back  to  his 
own  country.  It  may  be  that  were  he  to  —  die 
there,  alone,  the  memory  of  his  loneliness  would  be 
heavy  with  you  in  after  days.”  Then,  having  so 
spoken,  he  rushed  off,  declaring,  with  a  forced  laugh, 
that  Caroline  Spalding  would  never  forgive  him. 

The  next  day  was  the  day  of  the  wedding,  and 
Emily  Trevelyan  was  left  all  alone.  It  was  of 
course  out  of  the  question  that’  she  should  join  any 
party  the  purport  of  which  was  to  l>e  festive.  Sir 
Marmaduke  went  with  some  grumbling,  declaring 
that  wine  and  severe  food  in  tlie  morning  were  sins 
against  the  plainest  rules  of  life.  And  the  three 
Rowley  "iris  went.  Nora  ofticiating  as  one  of  the 
bridesmaids.  But  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  left  with  her 
boy,  and  during  the  day  she  wtis  forced  to  resolve 
what  should  be  the  immediate  course  of  her  life. 
Two  days  after  the  wedding  her  family  would  re¬ 
turn  to  England.  It  was  open  to  her  to  go  with 
them,  and  to  take  her  boy  with  her.  But  a  few 
days  since  how  happy  she  would  have  been,  could 
she  have  been  made  to  believe  that  such  a  mode  of 
returning  would  be  within  her  power !  But  now 
she  felt  that  she  might  not  return  and  leave  that 
poor,  suffering  wretch  behind  her.  As  she  thought 
of  him,  she  tried  to  interrogate  herself  in  regard  to 
her  feelings.  Was  it  love,  or  duty',  or  compassion 
which  stirred  her  ?  She  had  loved  him  as  fondly 
as  any  bright  young  woman  loves  the  man  who  is  to 
take  her  away  from  everything  else,  and  make  her 
a  part  of  his  house  and  of  himself.  She  had  loved 
him  as  Nora  now  loved  the  man  whom  she  wor¬ 
shipped  and  thought  to  be  a  god,  doing  godlike 
work  in  the  dingy  recesses  of  the  D.  R.  office.  Em¬ 
ily  Trevelyan  was  forced  to  tell  herself  that  all  that 
was  over  with  her.  Her  husband  had  shown  him¬ 
self  too  weak,  suspicious,  unmanly,  —  by  no  means 
like  a  god.  She  had  learned  to  feel  that  she  could 
not  trust  her  comfort  in  his  hands,  —  that  she  could 
never  know  what  his  thoughts  of  her  might  be.  But 
still  he  was  her  husband,  and  the  father  of  her  child ; 
and  though  she  could  not  dare  to  look  forward  to 
happiness  in  living  with  him,  she  could  understand 
that  no  comfort  would  be  pos.'ible  to  her  were  she 
to  return  to  England  and  to  leave  him  to  perish 
alone  at  Casalunga.  Fate  seemed  to  have  intended 
that  her  life  should  be  one  of  misery,  and  she  must 
bear  it  as  best  she  might. 

The  more  she  thought  of  it,  however,  the  greater 
seemed  to  be  her  difficulties.  What  was  she  to  do 
when  her  father  and  mother  should  have  left  her  ? 
She  could  not  go  to  Casalunga  if  her  husband  would 
not  give  ber  entrance ;  and  if  she  did  go,  would  it 
be  safe  for  her  to  take  her  boy  with  her  ?  Were 
she  to  remain  in  Florence,  she  would  be  hardly  near¬ 
er  to  him  for  any  useful  purpose  than  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  even  should  she  pitch  her  tent  at  Siena, 
occupying  there  some  desolate  set  of  huge  apart¬ 
ments  in  a  deserted  palace,  of  what  use  could  she 
be  to  him  ?  Could  she  stay  there  if  he  desired  her 
to  go ;  and  was  it  probable  that  he  would  be  willing 
that  she  should  be  at  Siena  while  he  was  living  at 
Casalunga,  —  no  more  than  two  leagues  distant? 
How  should  she  begin  her  work  ;  and  if  he  repulsed 
her,  how  should  she  then  continue  it  ? 

But  during  these  wedding  hours  she  did  make  up 
her  mind  as  to  what  she  would  do  at  once.  She 
would  certainly  not  leave  Italy  while  her  husband 
remained  there.  She  would  for  a  while  keep  her 
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rooms  in .  Florence,  and  tb^re  should  her  boy  abide. 
But  from  time  to  time  —  twice  a  week  perhaps  — 
she  would  m  down  to  Siena  and  Casalunga,  and 
there  form  lier  plans 'in  accordance  with  her  hus¬ 
band’s  conduct.  She  was  his  wife,  and  nothing 
should  entirely  separate  her  from  him,  now  that  he 
so  sorely  wanted  her  aid. 

(To  be  continued.] 


ODDS  AND  ENDS  OF  ALPINE  LIFE. 

BY  PBOFBSSOR  TYNDALL. 

(Fourth  Paper.) 

§  X.  ( Continued.) 

OuB  first  inquiry  now  had  reference  to  the  supply 
of  water.  We  could,  of  course,  always  melt  the 
enow,  but  this  would  involve  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  beat.  The  cliff  at  the  base  of  which  the  hut  was 
built  overhung,  and  from  its  edge  the  liquefied 
enow  fell  in  showers  beyond  the  cabin.  Four  ice- 
axes  were  fixed  on  the  ledge,  and  over  them  was 
spread  the  residue  of  a  second  tent  which  I  had  left 
at  Breuil  in  1862.  The  water,  falling  upon  the 
canvas,  flowed  towards  its  centre.  Here  an  orifice 
was  formed  through  which  the  liquid  descended 
into  vessels  placed  to  receive  it.  Some  modification 
of  this  plan  might  probably  be  employed  with  profit 
for  the  storing  up  of  water  in  droughty  years  in 
England. 

1  lay  for  some  hours  in  the  warm  sunshine,  in 
presence  of  the  Italian  mountains,  watching  the 
mutations  of  the  air.  But  when  the  sun  sank,  the 
air  became  chill,  and  we  all  retired  to  the  cabin. 
We  had  no  fire,  though  warmth  was  much  needed. 
A  lover  of  the  mountains,  and  of  his  kind,  had  con¬ 
tributed  an  India-rubber  mattress  to  the  cabin.  On 
this  I  lay  down,  a  light  blanket  being'  thrown  over 
me,  while  the  guides  and  porters  were  rolled  up  in 
sheepskins.  The  mattress  was  a  poor  defence 
against  the  cold  of  the  subjacent  rock.  1  bore  this 
for  two  hours,  unwilling  to  disturb  the  guides,  but 
at  length  it  became  intolerable.  The  little  circles, 
with  a  speck  of  intensified  redness  in  the  centre, 
which  spotted  the  neck  of  our  volunteer  porter,  pre¬ 
vented  me  from  availing  myself  of  the  warmth  of 
my  companions,  so  I  lay  alone  and  sufifered  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  isolation.  On  learning  my  condition,  how¬ 
ever,  the  good  fellows  were  soon  alert,  and,  folding 
a  sheepskin  round  me,  restored  me  gradually  to  a 
pleasant  temperature.  I  fell  asleep,  and  found  the 
guides  preparing  breakfast,  and  the  morning  well 
advanced  when  I  opened  my  eyes. 

It  was  past  six  o’clock  when  the  two  Maquignazs 
and  myself  quitted  the  cabin.  The  porters  deemed 
their  work  accomplished,  but  they  halted  for  a  time 
to  ascertain  whether  we  were  likely  to  be  driven 
back  or  to  push  forward.  We  skirted  the  Cravatte, 
and  reached  the  ridge  at  its  western  extremity. 
This  we  ascended  along  the  old  route  of  Bennen 
and  myself  to  the  conical  peak  already  referred  to, 
which,  as  seen  from  Breuil,  constitutes  a  kind  of  sec¬ 
ond  summit  of  the  Matterhorn.  From  this  point  to 
the  base  of  the  final  crag  of  the  mountain  stretches 
an  arete,  terribly  hacked  by  the  weather,  but  on  the 
whole  horizontal.*  When  I  first  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  this  savage  ridge,  it  was  almost  clear 
of  snow.  It  was  now  loaded,  the  snow  being  bev¬ 
elled  to  an  edge  of  exceeding  sharpness.  The  slope 
to  the  left,  falling  towards  Zmutt,  was  exceedingly 

*  On  the  geological  section  this  ridge  is  called  the  Spalls  (shoul¬ 
der). 


steep,  while  the  precipices  on  the  right  were  abys¬ 
mal.  No  other  part  of  the  Matterhorn  do  I  remem¬ 
ber  with  greater  interest  than  this.  It  was  terrible, 
but  its  ditficulties  were  fairly  within  the  grasp  of 
human  skill,  and  this  association  is  more  elevating 
than  where  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  make 
you  conscious  of  your  own  helplessness.  On  one  of 
the  sharpest  teeth  of  the  Spalla  Joseph  Maquignaz 
halted,  and,  turning  to  me  with  a  smile,  remarked, 

*•  There  is  no  room  for  giddiness  here,  sir.”  In  fact, 
such  possibilities,  in  such  places,  must  be  altogether  i 
excluded  from  the  chapter  of  accidents  of  the  ! 
climber.  I 

It  was  at  the  end  of  this  ridge,  where  it  abuts  ' 
against  the  last  precipice  of  the  Matterhorn,  that  my 
second  flag-stalT  was  left  in  1862.  I  think  there  I 
must  have  been  something  in  the  light  falling  upon  I 
this  precipice  that  gave  it  an  aspect  of  greater  ve^  , 
ticality  when  I  first  saw  it  than  it  seemed  to  possess  n 
on  the  present  occasion.  Or,  as  remarked  in  my  Ij 
brief  account  of  our  attempt  in  the  Saturday  Review,  ,1 
we  may  have  been  dazed  by  our  previous  exertion.  ' 
I  cannot  otherwise  account  for  our  stopping  short 
without  making  some  attempt  upon  the  precipice 
It  looks  very  bad,  but  no  climber  with  his  blood 
warm  would  pronounce  it,  without  trial,  insuper 
able.  Fears  of  this  rock-wall,  however,  had  been 
excited  long  before  we  reached  it.  At  three  ser. 
eral  places  upon  the  arete  I  had  to  signalize  pointi 
in  advance,  and  to  ask  my  companions  in  French 
(which  Bennen  alone  did  not  understand)  whether 
they  thought  these  points  could  be  reached  withont 
peril.  Thus,  bit  by  bit,  we  moved  along  the  ridge 
to  its  end,  where  Lrther  advance  was  declared  to 
be  impossible.  It  was  probably  the  addition  of  the 
psychological  element  to  the  physical ;  the  reluc¬ 
tance  to  encounter  new  dangers  on  a  mountain 
which  had  hitherto  inspired  a  superstitious  fear,  that 
quelled  further  exertion. 

To  assure  myself  of  the  correctness  of  what  is  here 
stated,  I  have  turned  to  my  notes  of  1862.  The 
reperusal  of  them  has  interested  me,  and  a  portion 
of  them  may  possibly  interest  some  of  the  readers  of 
this  magazine.  Here,  then,  they  are,  rapidly  thrown 
together,  and  embracing  our  passage  from  the  crags 
adjacent  to  the  Col  du  Lion  to  the  point  where  we 
were  compelled  to  halt. 

“  We  had  gathered  up  our  thinra,  and  bent  to 
the  work  before  us,  when  suddenly  an  explosion 
occurred  overhead.  Looking  aloft,  in  mid-air  was 
seen  a  solid  shot  from  the  Matterhorn  describing  its 
proper  parabola  through  the  air.  It  split  to  pieces 
as  it  hit  one  of  the  rock-towers  below,  and  its  frag¬ 
ments  came  down  in  a  kind  of  spray,  which  fell 
wide  of  us,  but  still  near  enough  to  compel  a  sharp 
lookout.  Two  or  three  such  explosions  occurred 
afterwards,  but  we  crept  along  the  back-fin  of  the 
mountain,  from  which  the  falling  boulders  were 
speedily  deflected  right  and  left.  Before  the  set  of 
sun  we  reached  our  place  of  bivouac.  A  tent  was 
already  there.  Its  owner  had  finished  a  prolonged 
attack  upon  the  Matterhorn,  and  kindly  permitted 
the  tent  to  remain,  thus  saving  me  the  labor  of  car¬ 
rying  up  one  of  my  own.  1  had  with  me  a  second 
and  smaller  tent,  made  for  me  under  the  friendly 
supervision  of  Mr.  Whymper,  which  the  exceM- 
iogly  nimble- handed  Carrel  soon  placed  in  position 
upon  a  platform  of  stones.  Both  tents  stood  in  the 
shadow  of  a  great  rock,  which  sheltered  us  from  all 
projectiles  from  the  heights. 

“  As  the  evening  advanced,  fog,  the  enemy  of  the 
climber,  came  creeping  up  the  valley,  and  heavy 


flounces  of  cloud  draped  the  bases  of  the  hills.  The 
fog  thickened  through  a  series  of  intermittences 
which  only  a  mountain  land  can  show.  Sudden 
uprushings  of  air  would  carry  the  clouds  aloft  in 
vertical  currents,  while  at  other  places  horizontal 
gusts  wildly  tossed  them  to  and  fro ;  or,  impinging 
upon  each  other  at  oblique  angles,  formed  whirling 
cyclones  of  cloud.  The  air  was  tortured  on  its 
search  of  equilibrium.  Explosive  peals  above  us, 
succeeded  ^  bpr  the  sound  of  tumbling  rocks,  were 
beard  from  time  to  time.  We  were  swathed  in  the 
densest  fog  when  we  retired  to  rest,  and  had  scarcely 
a  hope  that  the  morrow’s  sun  would  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  gloom.  Throughout  the  night  I  heard  the 
intermittent  roar  of  the  stones  as  they  rushed  down 
an  adjacent  couloir.  Looking  at  midnight  through 
a  small  hole  in  the  canvas  of  my  tent,  I  saw  a  star. 

I  rose  and  found  the  heavens  without  a  cloud ; 
while  above  me  the  black  battlements  of  the  Matter¬ 
horn  were  projected  against  the  fretted  sky. 

“  It  was  four  A.  M.  before  we  started.  We  adhered 
to  the  hacked  and  weather-worn  spine,  until  its  dis¬ 
integration  became  too  vast.  The  alternation  of  sun 
and  frost  have  made  wondrous  havoc  on  the  south¬ 
ern  face  of  the  Matterhorn ;  cutting  much  away, 
but  leaving  brown-red  masses  of  the  most  imposing 
magnitude  behind,  —  pillars,  and  towers,  and  splin¬ 
tered  obelisks,  clearly  cut  out  of  the  mountain,  — 
grand  in  their  h'oariness,  and  softened  by  the  color¬ 
ing  of  age.  At  length  we  were  compelled  to  quit 
the  ridge  for  the  base  of  a  precipice  which  seemed 
to  girdle  the  mountain  like  a  wall.  It  was  a  clean 
section  of  rock,  with  cracks  and  narrow  ledges  here 
and  there.  We  sought  to  turn  this  wall  in  vain. 
Bennen  swerved  to  the  right  and  to  the  left  to  make 
his  inspection  complete.  There  was  no  alternative, 
over  the  precipice  we  must  go,  or  else  retreat.  Far 
a  time  it  was  manifest  our  onset  must  be  desperate. 
We  grappled  with  the  clitf.  Walters,  an  cxceed- 
ingly  powerful  climber,  went  first  Close  to  him 
was  Bennen,  with  arm  and  knee  and  counsel  ready 
in  time  of  need.  As  usual,  I  followed  Bennen,  while 
the  two  porters  brought  up  the  rear.  The  behavior 
of  all  of  them  was  admirable.  A  process  of  recipro¬ 
cal  lifting  continued  for  half  an  nour,  when  a  last 
strong  efi'ort  threw  Walters  across  the  brow  of  the 
precipice,  and  rendered  our  progress  thus  far  secure. 

“  After  scaling  the  precipice,  we  found  ourselves 
once  more  upon  the  ridge  with  safe  footing  on  the 
hdges  of  gneiss.  We  approached  the  conical  peak 
seen  from  Breuil,  while  before  us,  and,  as  we  thought, 
assuredly  within  our  grasp,  was  the  proper  summit  of 
the  renowned  Matterhorn.  To  test  Bennen’s  feel¬ 
ings  I  remarked,  ‘  We  shall  at  all  events  reach  the 
lower  peak.’  There  was  a  kind  of  scorn  in  his  laugh 
as  he  replied,  stretching  his  arm  towards  the  sum¬ 
mit,  ‘  In  an  hour,  sir,  the  people  of  Zermatt  will  see 
our  flagstaff  planted  yonder.’  We  went  upward  in 
this  spirit,  a  triumph  forestalled,  making  the  ascent 
a  jubilee. 

“  We  reached  the  first  summit,  and  on  it  fixed  our 
flag.  But  already  doubt  had  begun  to  settle  about 
the  final  precipice.  Walters  once  remarked  ‘  We 
may  still  find  difficulty  there.’  It  was,  perhaps,  the 
pressure  of  the  same  thought  upon  my  own  mind 
that  caused  its  utterance  to  irritate  me.  So  I  grim¬ 
ly  admonished  Walters,  and  we  went  on.  The  near¬ 
er,  however,  we  came  to  the  summit,  the  more  for¬ 
midable  did  the  precipice  appear.  From  the  point 
where  we  had  planted  our  flagstaff  a  hacked  and  ex¬ 
tremely  acute  ridge  (the  Spalla^,  with  ghastly  abyss¬ 
es  right  and  left  of  it,  ran  straight  against  the  final 


clifl'.  We  sat  down  upon  the  ridge  and  inspected 
the  precipice.  Three  out  of  the  four  men  shook 
their  heads,  and  muttered  ‘  Impossible.’  Bennen 
was  the  only  man  amongst  them  who  refused,  from 
first  to  last,  to  utter  the  word. 

“  Resolved  not  to  push  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
their  own  clear  judgments,  I  was  equally  deter-  1 
mined  to  advance  until  that  judgment  should  pro-  I 
nounce  the  risk  too  great.  1,  therefore,  pointed  to  | 
a  tooth  at  some  distance  from  the  place  where  we  I 
sat,  and  asked  whether  it  could  be  reached  without 
much  danger.  ‘  We  think  so,*  was  the  reply.  ‘  Then 
let  us  go  there.’  We  did  so  and  sat  down  again. 

The  three  men  murmured,  while  Bennen  himself 
growled  like  a  foiled  lion.  ‘We  must  give  it  up,’ 
was  here  repeated.  ‘Not  yet,’  was  my  answer. 

‘  You  see  yonder  point  quite  at  the  base  of  the  prec¬ 
ipice  ;  do  you  not  think  we  might  reach  it  ?  ’  The 
reply  was,  ‘  Yes.’  We  moved  cautiously  along  the 
arete,  and  reached  the  point  aimed  at.  So  savage  a 
spot  I  had  never  previously  visited,  and  we  sat  down  | 
there  with  broken  hopes.  The  thought  cf  retreat 
was  bitter.  We  may  have  been  dazed  by  our  pre-  1 
viuus  efforts,  and  thus  rendered  less  competent  than  I 

fresh  men  would  have  been  to  front  the  danger  be-  | 

fore  us.  As  on  other  occasions,  Bennen  sought  to  I 

fix  on  me  the  onus  of  returning,  but  with  the  usual  I 

result.  My  reply  was,  ‘  Where  you  go  I  follow,  I 

whether  it  be  up  or  down.’  It  took  him  half  an  | 

hour  to  make  up  his  mind.  Had  the  other  men  not  I 

yielded  so  utterly,  he  would  probably  have  tried 
longer.  As  it  was,  our  occupation  was  gone,  and 
hacking  a  length  of  six  feet  from  our  ladder,  we 
planted  it  on  the  spot  where  we  halted.”  So  much 
IS  due  to  the  memory  of  a  brave  man. 

Seven  hundred  feet,  if  the  barometric  measure¬ 
ment  can  be  trusted,  of  very  difficult  rock  work  now 
lay  above  us.  In  1862  this  height  had  been  under- 
eftimated  by  both  Bennen  and  me.  Of  the  14,800  1 

feet  of  ihc  Matterhorn,  we  then  thought  we  had  ac-  I 
compli^hed  14,600.  If  the  barometer  speaks  truly,  I 
we  had  only  cleared  about  14,200.  Descending  the  I 

end  of  the  aiute,  we  crossed  a  narrow  cleft,  and  | 

grappled  with  the  rocks  at  the  other  side  of  it.  Our  1 
ascent  was  oblique,  bearing  to  the  right.  The  ob-  | 
liquity  at  o(ie  place  fell  to  horizontality,  and  we  had  j 
to  work  on  the  level  round  a  difficult  protuberance  | 
of  rock.  We  cleared  the  difficulty  without  haste,  | 
and  then  rose  straight  against  the  precipice.  Joseph  1 
Maquignaz  drew  my  attention  to  a  rope  hanging  | 
down  the  cliff,  left  there  by  himself  on  the  occasion 
of  his  firot  ascent.  We  reached  the  end  of  this  rope, 
and  some  time  was  lost  by  the  guide  in  assuring  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  not  too  much  frayed  by  friction.  Care 
in  testing  it  was  doubly  necessary,  for  the  rocks,  bad 
in  themselves,  were  here  crusted  with  ice.  The  rope 
was  in  some  places  a  mere  hempen  core  surrounded 
by  a  casing  of  ice,  over  which  the  hands  slid  help¬ 
lessly.  Even  with  the  rope,  in  this  condition  it  re¬ 
quired  an  effort  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  precipice, 
and  we  willingly  halted  there  to  take  a  minute’s 
breath.  The  a-cent  was  virtually  accomplished,  and  I 
a  few  minutes  more  of  rapid  climbing  placed  us  upon  I 
the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Thus  ended  an  eight  I 
years’  war  between  myself  and  the  Matterhorn.  I 

The  day  thus  far  had  swung  through  alternations  | 

of  fog  and  sunshine.  While  we  were  on  the  ridge,  | 

below,  the  air  at  times  was  blank  and  chill  with  I 

mist ;  then  with  rapid  solution  the  cloud  would  van-  I 
isb,  and  open  up  the  abysses  right  and  left  of  us.  j ! 
On  our  attaining  the  summit,  a  fog  from  Italy  rolled  I  j 
over  us,  and  for  some  minutes  we  were  clasped  by  a  j  I 
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cold  and  clammy  atmosphere.  But  this  passed  rap¬ 
idly  away,  leaving  above  us  a  blue  heaven,  and  far 
below  us  the  sunny  meadows  of  Zermatt.  The 
mountains  were  almost  wholly  unclouded,  and  such 
clouds  as  lingered  amongst  them  only  added  to  their 
magni6cence.  The  Dent  d’Erin,  the  Dent  Blanche, 
the  Gabelhorn,  the  Mischabel,  the  range  of  heights 
between  it  and  Monte  Rosa,  the  Lyskamm,  and  the 
Breithorn  were  all  at  hand,  and  clear  ;  while  the 
Weisshorn,  noblest  and  most  beautiful  of  all,  shook 
out  a  banner  towards  the  north,  formed  by  the  hu¬ 
mid  southern  air  as  it  grazed  the  crest  of  the  moun¬ 
tain. 

The  world  of  peaks  and  glaciers  surrounding  this 
immediate  circle  of  giants  was  also  open  to  us  to  the 
horizon.  Our  glance  over  it  was  brief,  and  our  en¬ 
joyment  of  it  intense ;  for  it  was  eleven  o’clock,  and 
the  work  before  us  soon  claimed  all  our  attention. 
I  found  the  debris  of  my  former  expedition  every¬ 
where,  —  below,  the  fragments  of  my  tents,  and  on 
the  top  a  piece  of  my  ladder  fixed  in  the  snow  as  a 
flagstaif.  The  summit  of  the  Matterhorn  is  a  sharp 
horizontal  arete,  and  along  this  we  now  moved  east¬ 
ward.  Un  our  left  was  the  roof-like  slope  of  snow 
seen  from  the  Ritfel  and  Zermatt,  on  our  right  were 
the  savage  precipices  which  fall  into  Italy.  Look¬ 
ing  to  the  further  end  of  the  ridge,  the  snow  there 
seemed  to  be  trodden  down,  and  I  drew  my  com¬ 
panions’  attention  to  the  apparent  footmarks.  As 
we  approached  the  place,  it  became  evident  that  hu¬ 
man  feet  had  been  there  two  or  three  days  pre¬ 
viously.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Elliot  who  had  made  this 

I  ascent,  —  the  first  accomplished  from  Zermatt  since 
the  memorable  one  of  1865.  On  the  eastern  end 
of  the  ridge  we  halted  to  take  a  little  food ;  not  that 
I  seemed  to  need  it  It  was  the  remonstrance  of 
reason,  rather  than  the  consciousness  of  physical 
want,  that  caused  me  to  do  so. 

Facts  of  this  kind  illustrate  the  amount  of  force 
locked  up  in  the  muscles  which  may  be  drawn  upon 
without  renewal.  I  had  (juitted  London  ill,  and 
i  when  the  Matterhorn  was  attacked  the  illness  had 

)  by  no  means  subsided.  In  fact,  this  climb  was  one 

I  of  the  means  adopted  to  drive  the  London  virus  from 
I  my  blood.  The  day  previously  I  had  taken  scarce¬ 
ly  any  food,  and  on  starting  from  the  cabin  half  a 
cup  of  bad  tea,  without  any  solid  whatever,  consti¬ 
tuted  my  breakfast.  Still,  during  the  five  hours’ 
climb  from  the  cabin  to  the  top  of  the  Matterhorn, 
though  much  below  par,  physically  and  mentally,  1 
felt  neither  faint  nor  hungry.  This  is  an  old  expe¬ 
rience  of  mine  upon  the  mountains.  The  Weiss- 
liorn,  for  e.xample,  was  climbed  on  six  meat  lozen¬ 
ges,  though  it  was  a  day  of  nineteen  hours.  Possibly 
this  power  of  long-continued  physical  elFort  without 
eating  may  be  a  result  of  bad  digestion,  which  deals 
out  stingily,  and  therefore  economically,  to  the 
muscles  the  energy  of  the  food  previously  con¬ 
sumed  ?. 

We  took  our  ounce  of  nutriment  and  gulp  of  wine 
(my  only  sustenance  during  the  entire  day),  and 
sto^  for  a  moment  silently  and  earnestly  looking 
down  towards  Zermatt.  There  was  a  certain  offi¬ 
cial  formality  in  the  manner  in  which  the  guides 
turned  to  me  and  asked,  “  Etes-rous  content  d’essni/- 
er?"  A  sharp  responsive  “  Oui.'”  set  us  immedi¬ 
ately  in  motion.  It  was  nearly  half-past  eleven 
when  we  quitted  the  summit  The  descent  of  the 
roof-like  slope  already  referred  to  offered  no  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  but  the  gradient  very  soon  became  more  for¬ 
midable.  One  of  the  two  faces  of  the  Matterhorn 
pyramid  seen  from  Zermatt,  falls  towards  the  Zmutt 


glacier,  and  has  a  well-known  snow-plateau  at  its 
base.  The  other  face  falls  towards  the  Furgge 
glacier.  We  were  on  the  former.  For  sometime, 
however,  we  kept  close  to  the  arete  formed  by  the 
intersection  of  the  two  faces  of  the  pyramid,  because 
nodules  of  rock  jutted  from  it  which  offered  a  kind 
of  footing.  These  rock  protuberances  helped  us  in 
another  way :  round  them  an  extra  rope  which  we 
carried  was  frequently  doubled,  and  we  let  our- 
'  selves  down  by  the  rope  as  far  as  it  oould  reach, 
liberating  it  afterwards  (sometimes  with  difficulty) 
by  a  succession  of  jerks.  In  the  choice  and  use  of 
these  protuberances  the  guides  showed  both  judg¬ 
ment  and  skill.  The  rocks  became  gradually  larger 
and  more  precipitous,  a  good  deal  of  time  being 
consumed  in  dropping  down  and  doubling  round 
them.  Still  wc  preferred  them  to  the  snow-slope 
at  our  left  as  long  as  they  continued  practicable. 

This  they  at  length  ceased  to  be,  ahd  we  had  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  slope.  It  was  in  the  worst 
possible  condition.  When  snow  first  falls  at  these 
great  heights,  it  is  usually  dry,  and  has  no  coherence. 
It  resembles,  to  some  extent,  flour,  or  sand,  or  saw¬ 
dust.  Shone  upon  by  a  strong  sun  it  shrinks  and 
becomes  more  consolidated,  and  when  it  is  subse¬ 
quently  frozen,  it  may  be  safely  trusted.  Even 
though  the  melting  of  the  snow  and  its  subsequent 
freezing  may  be  only  very  partial,  the  cementing  of 
the  granules  adds  immensely  to  the  safety  of  the 
footing ;  but  then  the  snow  must  be  employed  before 
the  sun  has  had  time  to  unlock  the  rigidity  impart¬ 
ed  to  it  by  the  night’s  frost.  We  were  on  the  steep¬ 
est  Matterhorn  slope  during  the  two  hottest  hours  of 
the  day,  and  the  sun  had  done  his  work  effectually. 
The  snow  seemed  to  offer  no  foothold  whatever ; 
with  cautious  manipulation  it  regelated,  but  to  so 
small  an  extent  that  the  resistance  due  to  regclation 
was  insensible  to  the  foot.  The  layer  of  snow  was 
about  fifteen  inches  thick.  In  treading  it,  we  came 
immediately  upon  the  rock,  which  in  most  cases  was 
too  smooth  to  furnish  either  prop  or  purchase.  It 
was  on  this  slope  that  the  Matterhorn  catastrophe 
occurred  ;  it  is  on  this  slope  that  other  catastrophes 
will  occur,  if  this  mountain  should  ever  become  fash¬ 
ionable. 

Joseph  Maquignaz  was  the  leader  of  our  little 
party,  and  a  cool  and  competent  leader  he  proved 
himself  to  be.  He  was  earnest  and  silent,  save 
when  he  answered  his  brother’s  anxious  and  oft- 
repeated  question,  “  Es-tu  Men  place,  Joseph  f  ” 
Along  with  being  perfectly  cool  and  brave,  he 
seemed  to  be  perfectly  truthful.  He  did  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  “  Men  plac/"  when  he  was  not,  nor  avow 
a  power  of  holding  which  he  knew  he  did  not  possess. 
Pierre  Matjuignaz  is,  I  believe,  under  ordinary  cir¬ 
cumstances,  an  excellent  guide,  and  be  enjoys  the 
reputation  of  being  never  tired.  But  in  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  we  encountered  on  the  Matterhorn 
he  is  not  the  e(]ual  of  his  brother.  Joseph,  if  I  may 
use  the  term,  is  a  man  of  high  boiling  point,  bis 
constitutional  sang-froid  resisting  the  ebullition  of 
fear.  Pierre,  on  the  contrary,  shows  a  strong  ten¬ 
dency  to  boil  over  in  perilous  places. 

Our  progress  was  exceedingly  slow,  but  it  was 
steady  and  continued.  At  every  step  our  leader 
trod  the  snow  cautiously,  seeking  some  rugosity  on 
the  rock  beneath  it.  This,  however,  was  rarely 
found,  and  in  most  cases  be  had  to  establish  practi¬ 
cable  attachments  between  the  snow  and  the  slope 
which  bore  it  No  semblance  of  a  slip  occurred,  in 
the  case  of  any  one  of  us,  and  bad  a  slip  occurred,  I 
do  not  think  the  worst  consequences  could  have 
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been  avoided.  I  wish  to  stamp  thia  slope  of  the 
Matterhorn  with  the  character  that  really  belonged 
to  it  when  we  descended  it,  and  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  the  belief  chat  the  giving  way  of  any  one 
of  our  party  would  have  carried  the  whole  of  us  to 
ruin.  Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  employ  the 
rope  ?  The  rope,  I  reply,  all  its  possible  drawbacks 
under  such  circumstances  notwithstanding,  is  the 
safeguard  of  the  climber.  Not  to  speak  of  me  mor¬ 
al  enect  of  its  presence,  an  amount  of  help  upon  a 
dangerous  slope  that  might  be  measured  by  the 
gravity  of  a  few  pounds  is  often  of  incalculable  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  thus,  though  the  rope  may  be  not 
only  useless  but  disastrous  if  the  footing  be  clearly 
los^  and  the  glissade  fairly  begun,  it  lessens  im¬ 
mensely  the  chance  of  this  occurrence. 

With  steady  perseverance,  difficulties  upon  a 
mountain,  as  elsewhere,  come  to  an  end.  We  were 
finally  able  to  pass  from  the  face  of  the  pyramid  to 
its  rugged  edge,  feeling  with  comfort  that  honest 
strength  and  tair  skill,  which  might  have  gone  for 
little  on  the  slope,  were  here  masters  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

Standing  on  the  arete,  at  the  foot  of  a  remarkable 
cliff-gable  seen  from  Zermatt,  and  permitting  the 
vision  to  range  over  the  Matterhorn,  its  appearance 
was  exceedingly  wild  and  impressive.  Hardly  two 
things  can  be  more  different  than  the  two  aspects  of 
the  mountain  from  above  and  below.  Seen  from 
the  Rift'el,  or  Zermatt,  it  presents  itself  as  a  compact 
pyramid,  smooth  and  steep,  and  defiant  of  the  weath¬ 
ering  air.  From  above,  it  seems  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  frosts  of  ages,  while  its  vast  facettes  are  so  fore¬ 
shortened  as  to  stretch  out  into  the  distance  like, 
plains.  But  this  under-estimate  of  the  steepness  of 
the  mountain  is  checked  by  the  deportment  of  its 
stones.  Their  discharge  along  the  side  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  was  incessant,  and  at  any  moment,  by  detach¬ 
ing  a  single  boulder,  we  could  let  loose  a  cataract  of 
them,  which  flew  with  wild  rapidity  and  with  a 
clatter  as  loud  as  thunder  down  the  mountain.  We 
once  wandered  too  far  from  the  arete,  and  were 
warned  back  to  it  by  a  train  of  these  missiles  sweep¬ 
ing  past  us. 

As  long  as  the  temperature  of  our  planet  differs 
from  that  of  space,  so  long  will  the  forms  upon  her 
surface  undergo  mutation,  and  as  soon  as  eijuilibri- 
um  has  been  established,  we  shall  have,  not  peace, 
but  death.  Life  is  the  product  and  accompaniment 
of  change,  and  the  self-same  power  that  tears  the 
flanks  of  the  hills  to  pieces  is  the  mainspring  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  worlds.  Still,  there  is  some¬ 
thing  chilling,  if  not  humiliating,  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  irresistible  and  remorseless  eharacter  of 
those  infinitesimal  forces,  whose  summation  through 
the  ages  pulls  down  even  the  Matterhorn.  Hacked 
and  hurt  by  time,  the  aspect  of  the  mountain  from 
its  higher  crags  saddened  me.  Hitherto  the  impres¬ 
sion  it  made  was  that  of  savage  strength,  but  here 
we  had  inexorable  decay. 

This  notion  of  decay  implied  a  reference  to  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  prime,  when  the  Matterhorn  was  in  the  tiill 
strength  of  mountainhood.  Thought  naturally  ran 
back  to  its  possible  growth  and  origin.  Nor  did  it 
halt  there,  but  wandered  on  through  molten  worlds 
to  that  nebulous  haze  which  philosophers  have  re¬ 
garded,  and  with  good  reason,  as  the  proximate 
source  of  all  material  things.  Could  the  blue  sky 
above  be  the  residue  of  that  haze  ?  Would  the 
azure,  which  deepens  on  the  heights,  sink  into  utter 
darkness  beyond  the  atmosphere  ? 

I  tried  to  look  at  this  universal  cloud,  containing 
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within  itself  the  prediction  of  all  that  has  since  oc¬ 
curred  ;  I  tried  to  imagine  it  as  the  seat  of  those 
forces  whose  action  was  to  issue  in  solar  and  stellar 
systems,  and  all  that  they  involve.  Did  that  form¬ 
less  f(^  contain  potentially  the  sadness  with  which  I 
regarded  the  Matterhorn  ?  Did  the  thought  which 
now  ran  back  to  it  simply  return  to  its  primeval 
home  ?  If  so,  had  we  not  better  recast  our  defini¬ 
tions  of  matter  and  force  ;  for  if  life  and  thought  be 
the  very  flower  of  both,  any  definition  which  omits  . 
life  and  thought  must  be  inadequate,  if  not  untrue. 
Are  questions  like  these  warranted  ?  Are  they 
healthy  ?  Ought  they  not  to  be  quenched  by  a  life 
of  action  ?  Healthy  or  unhealthy,  can  we  quench 
them  ?  And  if  the  final  goal  of  man  has  not  been 
yet  attained ;  if  his  development  has  not  been  yet 
arrested,  who  can  say  that  such  yearnings  and  ques¬ 
tionings  are  not  necessary  to  the  opening  of  a  finer 
vision,  to  the  budding  and  the  growth  of  diviner 
powers  ?  When  I  look  at  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  at  my  own  body,  at  my  strength  and  imbecil¬ 
ity  of  mind,  even  at  these  ponderings,  and  ask  my¬ 
self,  Is  there  no  being  or  thing  in  the  universe  that 
knows  more  about  these  matters  than  I  do  ?  what  is 
my  answer?  Does  antagonism  to  theology  stand 
with  none  of  us  in  the  place  of  a  religion  ?  Suppos¬ 
ing  our  theologic  schemes  of  creation,  condemna¬ 
tion,  and  redemption  to  be  dissipated ;  and  the 
warmth  of  denial,  which,  as  a  motive  force,  can 
match  the  warmth  of  affirmation,  dissipated  at 
the  same  time  ;  would  the  undeflected  mind  return 
to  the  meridian  of  absolute  neutrality  as  regards 
these  ultra-physical  questions  ?  Is  such  a  position 
one  of  stable  equilibrium  V  The  channels  of  thought 
being  already  formed,  such  are  the  questions  with¬ 
out  replies,  which  could  run  through  the  mind  dur¬ 
ing  a  ten  minutes’  halt  upon  the  weathered  spire  of 
the  Matterhorn. 

We  shook  the  rope  away  from  us,  and  went  rap¬ 
idly  down  the  rocks.  The  day  was  well  advanced 
when  we  reached  the  cabin,  and  between  it  and  the 
base  of  the  pyramid  we  missed  our  way.  It  was 
late  when  we  regained  it,  and  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  ridge  of  the  Hdrnli,  we  were  unable  to 
distinguish  rock  from  ice.  We  should  have  fared 
better  than  we  did  if  we  had  kept  along  the  ridge 
and  felt  our  way  to  the  Schwarz-See,  whence  there 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  reaching  Zermatt, 
but  we  left  the  Hbrnli  to  our  right,  and  found  our¬ 
selves  incessantly  checked  in  the  darkness  by  ledges 
and  precipices,  possible  and  actual.  We  were  after¬ 
wards  entangled  in  the  woods  of  Zmutt,  but  finally 
struck  the  path  and  followed  it  to  Zermatt,  which 
we  reached  between  one  and  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

Having  work  to  do  for  the  Norwich  meeting  of 
the  British  Association,  I  remained  several  days  at 
the  Kiffel,  taking  occasional  breathings  with  pleas¬ 
ant  companions  up  the  Riffelhorn.  I  subsetjuent- 
ly  crossed  the  W'eissthor  with  Mr.  Paris  to  Matt- 
mark  ;  and  immediately  afterwards  returned  to 
England. 

On  the  4th  of  last  September,  Signor  Giordano, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  most  instructive 
geological  section  of  the  Matterhorn,  with  Joseph 
Macpiignaz  and  Carrel  as  guides,  followed  my  route 
over  the  mountain.  In  a  letter  dated  Florence, 
31st  December,  1868,  he  writes  to  me  thus :  — 

“  Quant  h  moi  je  dirai  que  vraiment,  j’ai  trouve 
cette  fois  le  pic  assez  difficile  . . .  J’ai  surtout  trouve 
difficile  la  traversee  de  I’arete  qui  suit  le  pic  Tyndall 
du  cote  de  I’ltalie.  Quant  au  versant  Suisse,  je  I’ai 
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trouvd  moins  difficile  que  je  ne  croytiis,  ptrce  que  la 
neige  y  dtait  un  peu  cunsolidde  par  la  cbaleur.  En 
descendant  le  pic  du  cdtd  de  Zermatt  j’ai  encouru 
un  veritable  danger  par  les  avalancbes  de  pierrea. 
. . . .  Un  de  mes  deux  guides  a  eu  le  bavresac  coupd 
en  deux  par  un  bloc,  et  moi-mcme  j’ai  etd  un  peu 
contuaionnd.” 


ALL  FOOLS’  DAY. 

nr  CHARLES  DICKENS,  JR. 

Why  the  First  of  April  should  have  been  spe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  the  service  of  All  Fools,  is  not  very 
clear.  That  all  Fools  should  have  a  day  set  apart 
for  their  especial  honor  is  reasonable  and  intelligible 
enough,  there  are  so  many  of  them,  and  they  fill 
occasionally  positions  of  so  much  dignity  and  im¬ 
portance  ;  but  for  what  special  reason  the  First  of 
April  should  have  been  chosen  as  the  fete  day  of 
fouls  is  a  very  doubtful  point.  The  Hindoos  from 
time  immemorial  have  bad  their  fools  commemora¬ 
tion,  the  feast  of  HuH,  on  the  thirty-first  of  March, 
and  it  would  certainly  appear  as  if  there  ought  to 
be  some  old  legendary  reason  for  this  particular 
time  being  so  generally  selected.  History  and  tra¬ 
dition,  however,  are  alike  silent  on  the  subject. 
The  French  ^a  Frenchman  is  nothing  if  not  daring) 
dash  boldly  into  etymological  vagaries,  and  have 
pretended,  by  a  somewhat  forced  perversion,  to 
derive  their  poisson  (TAvril,  anglice  April  Fool, 
from  passion  d'AvrU.  The  Encyclopedie  des  Bons 
Gens,  however,  while  offering  this  explanation  for 
the  consideration  of  such  of  its  readers  as  may  be 
credulous  enough  to  believe  it,  cautiously  expresses 
its  opinion  that  it  is  not  worth  much,  and  propounds 
another  solution  of  its  own. 

This  story  has  it,  that  a  prince  of  the  house  of 
Lorraine,  confined  in  one  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth’s 
prisons,  made  his  escape  on  the  First  of  April  by 
swimming  across  the  moat,  and  is  accordingly  com¬ 
memorated  as  a  poisson  d'Avril  to  this  day.  Why 
this  should  be  so  IS  not  very  clear,  inasmuch  as  the 
jailers,  and  not  the  prince,  would  have  been  the 
April  Fools  on  the  occasion.  A  later  version  of  the 
same  story  would  appear  to  be  the  eorrect  one. 
Here  the  prince  and  his  wife,  escaping  in  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  peasants  on  the  First  of  April,  were  recog¬ 
nized  by  a  servant-maid  as  they  were  passing  out 
of  the  castle  gates.  She  immediately  made  for  the 
guard-room,  giving  the  alarm  to  a  sentinel  by  the 
way,  but,  unfortunately  for  her,  though  happily  for 
the  fugitives,  although  she  may  have  forgotten  that 
it  was  All  Fools’  day  the  soldiers  on  guard  had  not. 
The  information  was  treated  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt,  the  soldiers  declining  to  be  made  game  of, 
and  while  the  royal  prison-breakers  got  clear  off,  it 
is  said  that  the  luckless  informer  was  soundly  buffet¬ 
ed  by  the  guard  for  her  ill-timed  jocularity.  This, 
version  of  the  story,  however,  goes  to  prove  nothing 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  custom  of  making  April 
Fools  was  well  known  in  the  time  of  Louis  the  Thir¬ 
teenth,  but  in  no  wise  accounts  for  the  curious  ex¬ 
pression, /lois.son 'r.!  iril.  The  swimming  story  ex¬ 
plains  the  fish,  but  leaves  one  to  believe  that  the 
incident  was  not  the  origin  of  the  dedication  of  the 
first  of  April  to  fools.  Shakespeare,  who  photo¬ 
graphs  all  the  customs  of  Ids  time  with  strict  fidelity, 
nowhere  mentions  April  Fools,  although  he  delights 
in  fools  in  general ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
had  the  custom  existed,  Shakespeare  would  have 
somewhere  alluded  to  it.  His  only  mention  of  the 


First  of  April  marks  a  tragic  incident,  for  King 
John  is  informed, 

**  the  flrflt  of  April  died  ^ 

Your  noble  mother.** 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  difficult  to  believe 
that  Malvolio  was  not  an  April  Fool.  The  plot 
devised  for  the  discomfiture  of  the  pompous  steward 
is  most  excellent  April  fooling.  It  proceeds  more 
by  implication  than  by  direct  assertion ;  the  cross- 
gartering  has  the  ring  of  the  true  hoax.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  in  this  ca'e,  the  “  0  You  April  Fool  I  ”  when 
the  joke  had  run  its  course,  was  rather  hard  and 
cruel,  and  more  like  a  very  bitter  practical  joke 
than  a  merry  conceit.  The  damp  straw  and  the 
metaphysics  of  the  supposititious  Sir  Topas  the 
curate,  were  rather  severe  penalties  for  the  poor 
man  who,  after  all,  had  only  been  taken  in  by  an 
excellently  contrived  piece  of  deceit. 

No  Apiil  fooling  should  result  in  physical  pain. 
Such  a  state  of  things  degrades  it  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  form  of  miscalled  fun  ever  devised  by  mali¬ 
cious  mortals,  the  practical  joke,  a  villanous  piece  of 
business  which  is  not  considered  complete  unless  the 
patient  is  damaged  in  person  or  in  property. 

Neither  should  he  be  held  as  a  true  April  Fool, 
and  derided  accordingly,  who  is  taken  in  by  an 
assertion,  a  mere  statement  of  non-existent  facts. 

To  stop  in  the  street  a  lady  fresh  from  her  toilet, 
and  to  say,  “  Madam,  you  have  a  black  on  your 
face,”  when,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  no  such  black, 
is  merely  a  mendacious  impertinence.  When,  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  the  handkerchief  is  raised 
to  remove  the  offending  blot,  the  ungallant  cry  of 
“  April  Fool,”  is  entirely  out  of  place.  The  victim 
has  merely  trustingly  believed,  not  reading  aright 
the  deceitful  nature  of  her  interlocutor,  and  is  no 
fool,  not  even  an  April  Fool,  for  that.  But  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  lady  with  a  horrified  expression,  and  to 
say,  “  Excuse  me,  m  idam,  but  you  have  something 
on  your  face!”  to  be  answered,  “On  my  face? 
where  ?  what  ?  ”  and,  with  a  smile  of  gratified  tri¬ 
umph  to  reply,  “Your  nose,  madam.  This  is  the 
First  of  April,”  is  to  retail  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
complete  “  sells  ”  appropriate  to  the  day. 

The  Washing  of  the  Lions  at  the  Tower,  if 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  intended  fool  by  some 
such  card  as  “  Admit  the  bean'r  to  view  the  washing 
of  the  lions  on  the  First  of  April,  1869,  at  twelve 
precisely,”  is,  if  swallowed  with  an  easy  and  unsus¬ 
picious  credulity,  an  excellent  way  to  manufacture 
your  poisson  d'A  viil,  and  has  indeed  been  more  than 
once  adopted  on  a  grand  scale  and  with  distin¬ 
guished  success.  You  must  be  careful,  however,  not 
to  season  this  fish  with  the  sauce  of  assertion  ;  you 
must  by  no  means  venture  on  any  statement  that 
the  lions  will  absolutely  and  positively  be  washed. 
Similarly,  to  induce  any  one  to  vitit  Trafalgar 
Square,  on  the  First  of  April,  by  a  distinct  as¬ 
sertion  that  the  statue  of  Lord  Nelson  would  descend 
from  his  column  with  the  aid  of  hi.s  coil  of  rope, 
would  merely  be  the  triumph  of  reckless  and  un¬ 
blushing  mendacity  over  sheer  stupidity.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  dexterous  hint  and  innuendo,  to  per¬ 
suade  the  fool  to  take  a  special  room  at  Morley’s  to 
view  certain  extraordinary  sights  not  actually  speci¬ 
fied,  would  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  festival,  and 
the  landing  of  such  a  fish  would  be  a  just  cause  of 
satisfaction  to  the  April  angler. 

The  old-fashioned  schoolboy  tricks  were  good  in 
this  respect.  You  were  sent  to  the  cobbler’s  for 
strap  oil ;  you  were  not  told  anything  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  article,  neither,  indeed,  were  you  actu- 
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ally  informed  that  the  cobbler  sold  it.  If,  therefore, 
your  unassisted  reasoning  powers  were  not  sufficient 
to  lead  you,  first  to  inquiry,  and  ultimately  to  dis¬ 
covery,  you  were  a  fool,  and  richly  merited  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  strap  which  it  was  the  cobbler's  pleasure 
to  administer.  It  should  be  obvious,  again,  to  the 
meanest  capacity  that  pigeon’s  milk  is  not  an  article 
in  common  domestic  use,  and  he  who  is  fool  enough 
to  go  fetch  it  deserves  to  be  treated  accordingly. 

Harder  and  more  malicious  is  the  conventional 
deception  of  the  Scotch  April  Fool.  The  selected 
sacrifice,  deluded  by  false  promises,  is  persuaded  to 
take  a  letter,  and  if  also  a  heavy  parcel  so  much  the 
better,  to  a  distant  joker.  Arriving,  be  presents  bis 
credentials,  which  are  gravely  received  and  opened. 
The  letter,  as  the  recipient  well  knows  will  be  the 
case,  contains  the  simple  words,  ‘‘  Hunt  the  gowk 
another  mile  ” ;  and  the  gowk,  or  ninny,  is  accord- 
ingly  persuaded  to  continue  on  his  bootless  errand 
for  another  mile,  and  yet  another,  by  successive  wags, 
until  he  either  gives  in  from  sheer  fatigue,  or  becomes 
with  disgust  aware  of  the  real  state  of  things. 

Such  proceedings  as  these  should  be  condemned, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  for  their  short-sightedness, 
inasmuch  as  the  gowk,  who  in  the  nature  of  things 

1  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  of  a  confiding  and  easy 

.  nature,  will  probably,  soured  by  his  bitter  experience, 

become  suspicious  and  churlish,  and  strongly  averse 
to  running  of  errands,  and  to  putting  himself  out  of 
the  way  to  oblige  his  neighbor. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  employed  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  fool,  or  gowk,  as  it  occasionally  happens  that 
immediate  and  painful  physical  vengeance  is  wreaked 
upon  the  incautious  joker.  For  instance,  when  you 
meet  Jehu  rattling  along,  big  with  conscious  pride 
at  the  neatness  of  his  equipage,  and  salute  him  with, 
“  Hi!  sir!  your  wheel,”  it  is  well,  when  the  uncon¬ 
scious  butt  pulls  up  abruptly,  with  the  startled  cry, 
“  Eh  ?  what  ?  What ’s  the  matter  with  my  wheel  V  ” 
—  it  is  well,  I  say,  to  remember,  before  completing 
your  jest,  that  a  cut  from  a  whip-lash  is  not  pleasant, 
and  can  be  administered  occasionally  from  very  un¬ 
expected  distances.  Ixindon  street-boys  have  a  fine 
appreciation  of  this  prudent  policy.  They  lly  from 
before  the  fool  without  even  waiting  to  observe  the 
effect  they  have  produced.  It  is  true  that,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  wag  loses  half  the  pleasure 
of  bis  joke ;  but  discretion  is,  no  doubt,  in  these 
matters  the  better  part  of  valor,  and  critical  con¬ 
templation  cannot  always  be  enjoyed  with  impunity. 
But  it  is,  at  all  times,  sufficient  satisfaction  to  the 
1  London  street-boy  to  know  that  he  has  succeeded  in 

making  himself  thoroughly  disagreeable  and  obno.x- 
ious. 

IIow  aggravating  he  can  be,  he  himself  is  scarcely 
able  to  appreciate.  He  wants  the  finer  sense  to  know 
how  painful  is  the  position  of  an  April  Fool,  espe¬ 
cially  if  proclaimed  to  be  so  publicly.  And  a  painful 
and  degraded  position  it  is.  For  what  can  you  do  ? 
No  man  really  likes  a  joke  at  his  own  expense,  even 
when  it  happens  to  be  a  good  one  ;  but  to  be  taken 
1  in  by  some  stale  old  first-of-April  street-slang,  is  ex- 
1  ■  asperating  to  the  last  degree.  You  are  sold.  The 

1  hoaxer  is  off  with  an  exulting  chuckle,  and  an  ex- 

j  ulting  whoop  of  triumph,  down  the  next  street :  you 

I  look  hastily  round  to  see  if  your  discomfiture  has 

been  noted  by  the  public,  and  are  gratified  to  ob 
serve  that  a  sweep,  a  bricklayer,  a  shoe-black,  am 
several  dirty  little  children  are  in  ecstasies  of  appre¬ 
ciation,  while  even  the  policeman  who  is  sauntering 
by  allows  the  muscles  of  bis  face  to  relax  from  theii 
official  sternness,  and  treats  him.self  to  a  smile  a 
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mur  expense.  You  feel  as  if  for  the  rest  of  the  day 
mu  would  be  a  marked  man,  with  April  Fool  in¬ 
scribed  in  legible  characters  upon  you.  But  there 

8  absolutely  nothing  whatever  to  be  done.  No  con- 
sciofusness  of  intellectual  superiority,  no  moral  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  grinning  vulgar,  will  avail  you  in  this 
strait.  You  have  been  made  an  April  Fool.  Sheep- 
sh  you  feel ;  sheepish  you  needs  must  look.  If  it  so 
lappen  that  the  offending  boy  is  not  quick  enough 
n  making  good  his  retreat,  and  if,  haply,  you  are  j 
iefriended  by  Fortune  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
to  avenge  your  wrongs  by  a  good  bang  with  your 
umbrella,  then,  and  only  then,  you  will  have  the  best 
of  it,  and  may  go  on  your  way  rejoicing  and 
with  deliberate  step.  In  the  other  event  it  is  better 
to  conceal  your  mortification  with  the  best  imitation 
of  a  smile  you  can  muster,  and  to  make  off  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  makes  so  very  much  difference  whether 
the  laugh  is  on  your  side  or  no. 

No  one  but  the  genuine  Londoner  can  know  how 
intensely  and  cruelly  aggravating  the  London  boy 
can  be  ;  and  I  feel  sure  that  the  artist  who  drew  an 
April  Fool  cut,  which  appeared  in  Punch  some 
years  back  (to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  Mr. 
Tenniel),  must  have  seen  in  London  streets  the  in-  ' 
cident  he  illustrated.  A  gentleman,  adorned  with 
mustaches,  of  unnatural  symmetry,  —  mustaches, 
by  the  way,  were  not  so  universal  then  as  now, — 
is  walking  with  a  charming  young  lady,  presumably 
the  girl  of  his  heart.  A  terrible  boy  accosts  him 
with,  “  Hi !  captain  !  There ’s  one  of  your  mus¬ 
taches  dropped  off !  ”  The  nervous  raising  of  the 
hand  to  the  lip,  produced  by  the  terrible  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  reality  of  the  danger,  is  followed  by  the 
fatal  “  Yah  !  April  Fool!”  The  young  lady’s  sus¬ 
picions  are  evidently  excited,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  painfully  embarrassing  situation  than 
that  of  the  unwilling  hero  of  the  scene.  This  hoax, 
although  not  exactly  corresponding  to  the  canons 
laid  down  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  treatise,  is, 
nevertbsless,  in  its  way,  a  very  perfect  specimen. 

It  ia  just  as  well  not  to  attempt  to  make  April 
Fools  tf those  in  authority;  it  is  advisable,  indeed, 
to  avoid  any  appearance  of  such  an  attempt.  This 
truth  Bsnst,  after  a  time,  have  become  sufficiently 
plain  to  the  French  lady,  of  whom  a  well-known 
April  Fool  story  is  told.  This  personage,  who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  appears  to  have  been  no  better 
than  she  should  have  been,  was  accused  of  stealing  a 
watch,  and  stoutly  denied  the  charge.  In  especial 
she  was  very  positive  in  her  statements  that  the 
watch  could  in  no  way  be  found  at  her  lodgings, 
and  earnest  in  her  request  that  some  one  might  be 
sent  to  search  them.  The  magistrate,  ungallant 
enough  to  doubt  this  assertion,  despatched,  after  some 
hesitation,  an  officer  to  search  accordingly.  The 
precaution  was  presently  justified  by  the  return  of 
the  messenger  bearing  the  missing  property.  This 
was  an  awkward  situation ;  but,  the  lady  nothing 
daunted,  and  remembeiing  that  the  day  was  the 
first  of  April,  burst  into  a  well-feigned  fit  of  laugh¬ 
ter,  and,  loudly  proclaiming  the  excellence  of  the 
joke,  derided  the  tip-staff  and  magistrate  as  verita¬ 
ble  /)ow.wa.s  (FAvriL  The  magistrate,  however,  who 
was  evidently  a  prosaic  sort  of  person,  did  not  see 
it,  and  intimating  that  all  was  fish  that  came  to 
his  net,  sent  the  unlucky  joker  to  jail  until  the  next 
first  of  April,  to  meditate  on  the  obtuseness  of  offi¬ 
cials,  and  the  advisability  of  suiting  your  jokes  to 
your  company. 

So  long-lived  are  customs  attached  to  particular 
days,  that  it  it  very  probable  that  April  Fools,  together 
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with  Guy  Fawkes'and  Jack  in  the  Green  will  survive 
through  manygenerations,  although  the  observances 
of  the  day  may  be  more  or  less  modified  by  special 
circumstances.  At  any  rate,  the  idea  of  an  April 
Fool  is  at  the  present  day  so  strong,  that  he  would 
be  a  bold  man  who  would  start  any  enterprise  on  the 
Fint  of  April,  and  to  be  married  on  that  day  would 
call  down  all  sorts  of  jeers  on  the  heads  of  the  de¬ 
voted  couple.  In  this  latter  case  the  jokers  could 
appeal  to  precedent,  and  to  an  important  precedent 
too.  The  most  famous  marriage  recorded  to  have 
taken  place  on  All  Fools’  day  was  that  of  Napoleon 
the  Fint  and  Maria  Louisa,  which  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  an  instance  of  successful  matrimonial  spec¬ 
ulation,  and  is  undoubtedly  an  example  to  be  avoid¬ 
ed.  It  seems  singular  that  Napoleon,  well  knowing 
how  fatal  in  French  estimation  is  the  power  of  ridi¬ 
cule,  should  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  ill-natured 
jokes  of  the  Parisian  far9eurs  on  an  occasion  of  so 
much  importance  to  himself  and  his  dynasty. 

Timour  the  Tartar  is  said  to  have  died  on  the 
First  of  April.  No,  young  gentlemen,  who  only 
know  this  warrior  in  his  penny  plain  and  twopence 
colored  phase,  I  am  not  making  April  Fools  of  you. 
Some  of  the  authorities  really  assert  that  the  great 
Tamerlane  finished  his  career  on  All  Fools’  day. 
Of  course  the  authorities  differ.  They  would 
scarcely  be  authorities  if  they  did  not,  and  as  to  such 
a  date  as  this  contradiction  is  obviously  proper,  if 
only  to  keep  up  the  character  of  the  day. 

A  F rench  writer  on  All  F ools’  day,  who  had  evident¬ 
ly  been  much  maltreated  by  the  wstgs,  waxes  exces¬ 
sively  bitter  as  to  the  “  mauvaises  plaisanteries  ”  in 
vogue,  for  which  he  predicts  early  extinction,  and 
takes  refuge  in  a  piece  of  gastronomic  advice.  “  Do 
reste,”  he  says,  “  le  vrai  poisson  d’Avril,  c’est  le 
maquereau.”  He  must  have  forgotten  the  salmon. 


BY  HENRY  KINOSLEY. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


The  very  next  afternoon  Mr.  Morley  called,  and 
was  told  by  the  little  maid  that  Miss  Turner  was  too 
ill  to  see  him,  but  she  gave  him  a  note,  which  he,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  opened  and  read. 

“Dear  Sir,  —  Let  yesterday  be  as  though  it 
never  had  been.  Forget  it,  and  forget  me.  It  was 
all  a  mistake  from  beginning  to  end.  I  should  like 
to  have  seen  Hetty ;  but  that  can  never  be.  My 
love  for  you  is  unalterable.  I  never  loved  any  one 
on  earth  as  I  do  you.  But  what  we  talked  of  yes¬ 
terday  is  utterly  and  entirely  impossible. 

“  Rebecca.” 

Morley  stepped  into  Mr.  Turner’s  study,  and  tak¬ 
ing  pen  and  ink,  wrote  ;  — 

Come  down  stairs  directly,  and  tell  me  all  about 
it.  Don’t  keep  me  waiting,  for  I  have  news  for 
you,  and  but  little  time  to  give  you.  Look  sharp, 
and  don’t  dawdle. 

»  A.  M.” 

So  she  came  down.  She  was  very  pale,  but  there 
was  no  sign  of  wildness  about  her.  He  was  shocked 
at  her  appearance,  but  he  did  not  show  it  at  all. 
He  received  her  affectionately,  and  kissed  her.” 

“  My  dear  Rebecca,”  he  said,  “  can  you  explain  to 
me  the  meaning  of  the  note  you  sent  me  down  just 
now  ?” 


“  No,  Alfred,”  she  said ;  “  an  explanation  would 
involve  others.” 

“  So  I  have  supposed  for  a  very  long  time,”  he 
answered.  “  I  have  quite  expected  to  hear  of  some¬ 
thing  like  this  for  a  year  past.  But  that  note  I  got 
this  morning  from  you  was  never  written.  It  don’t 
exist.” 

“  I  am  no  fit  wife  for  you,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  I  am  surely  the  best  judge  of  that  You  are 
held  to  your  words,  Rebecca.  Have  jou  repented 
of  that  silly  note  ?  Cannot  you  trust  me,  as  I  am 
going  to  trust  you  ?  ” 

“  If  you  knew  all,  Alfred !  ” 

“  !  sweetheart ;  I  know  more  than  all.  Do 

you  think  that  your  sister  knows  nothing  ?  Do  you 
think  that  Hagbut  has  not  got  it  out  of  her 'Do 
you  not  think  that  Russel  and  Soper  have  not  heard 
of  it  from  him,  and  illustrated  it.  My  story  is  that 
your  father  has  raised  money  on  Lord  Ducetojr’g 
title-deeds,  to  pay  Carry’s  marriage  portion.” 

“  You  never  dared  believe  it  of  him  ‘i  ”  said  Re¬ 
becca. 

“  Not  for  one  instant,”  said  Mr.  Morley,  laughing, 
“  only,  this  being  the  report  about  him  in  our  little 
society,  I  asked  his  daughter  to  marry  me.  There 
is  very  little  time  to  talk  nonsense,  my  dear ;  let  ui 
theretbre  talk  sense.  If  your  father’s  affairs  got  ut¬ 
terly  wrong,  what  earthly  difference  would  it  make 
between  And  under  any  circumstances,  you 
know,”  he  went  on,  laughing  louder,  “  you  can 
never  be  the  plague  and  disgrace  to  me  that  Hctqr 
has  been.” 

Whenever  he  mentioned  Hetty,  a  smile  came  on 
his  face,  and  a  brightness  in  his  eye.  What  had 
Rebecca  to  say  to  such  wooing  ?  Why,  nothing. 

“  I  repent.  I  am  all  yours.  I  will  never  distrust 
you  again.” 

“Bravely  said.  Now  I  am  going  utterly  away 
from  you,  to  leave  you  entirely  alone,  without  one 
solitary  friend,  for  a  long  time.  I  have  no  hopes  in 
England  ;  my  chapel  is  only  full  of  sailors,  and  sai 
lors  do  not  pay.  But  our  connection  has  given 
me  the  new  Tahiti  mission,  wisely  and  well,  tor 
at  Tahiti  every  one  can  manage  the  natives,  but 
no  one  the  sailors.  Another  man  was  appointed, 
but  has  got  a  good  chapel  and  has  refused. 
They  offered  it  to  me  this  morning,  and  it  came  to 
me  like  a  gleam  of  light,  pretty  bird,  that  my  work 
for  my  Master  lay  among  the  sailors,  and  I  said 
yes.” 

“  I  see,”  said  Rebecca,  nodding  her  head,  and 
smiling ;  “  this  is  good.” 

“  I  am  half  a  sailor  myself,  you  know,  and  I  can 
talk  to  our  wild  boys  in  their  own  language  without 
affectation  and  without  mistake,  which  is  a  great 
thing;  for  men  dislike  following  a  man  who  exhibits 
ignorance  on  their  own  uptcialit^.  They  say,  he 
talks  seamanship,  and  makes  errors  which  the  cook’s 
mate  would  be  ashamed  of ;  how  can  we  trust  him  in 
other  things  ‘i  It  is  silly  and  illogical  on  their  parts ; 
but  they  arc  silly  and  illogical.  For  my  part,  I 
think  the  priest  who  simply  confesses  ignorance,  and 
applies  to  them  for  instruction,  will  have  a  good 
chance  with  them ;  possibly  better  than  mine.  I 
mean  the  man  who  will  show  them  his  ignorance,  and 
then  show  them  their  own.  But  we  have  not  these 
men.  Our  men  are  all  too  scholastic ;  they  will  talk 
to  our  fellows  about  the  one  thing  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  —  seamanship.  Hagbut  preached  a 
nautical  sermon  at  my  chapel  once,  which  made  my 
ears  burn  with  sheer  shame ;  and  the  lubber  believes 
to  this  day  that  he  produced  a  profound  impression. 
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_ _  >  i  onainat  the  'wind,  which,  cold  as  it  was, 

•  1  1  he  did  —  of  his  own  utter  pretentious  ly  little  annoyance,  for  the  heavy  weari- 

__  as  indeed  he  did,  j  caused  her  hut  1  y^  ^1,^  fggl,„g 

VeJnW  i  ™  Etbi?  » j  oKtJd.  -bich  gn..ed  ..  b«  be«.,  mad.  ber  m- 
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reverently,  ‘  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  )  o  .  ^ 

xoa  content  ?  ”  Ynu  are  doing  well.  She  had  only  him  f( 

^  .1 1  am  more  than  content,  lou  are  aoi  g  realized  actually  her  pa 

Shall  you  be  away  long  ?  ”  Until  she  saw  him  (m  th 

“  A  year  at  least.”  ^  „  ing  rapidly  eastward  c 

«  A  whole  year  ?  And  when  do  you  go  .  ^  ^r  the  fr 

“  The  day  after  t^®^w.  d  her  so  well,  -  h 


rapidly^ 
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She  had  only  had  him  lor  inree  - 

realized  actually  her  position  towards  him. 

UntU  she  saw  h\m  on  the  deck  of  the  schooner  p^ 
inriaoidly  eastward  down  the  river.  Then  she 
knlw  realty,  for  the  first  time  that  the  man 


1  good  care  of  them.  off  ?  ”  she  asked.  plague  1°  °  '  ^  ^  penniless,  friend-  | 

Iv  knew  how  to  break  this  sudden  reso-  *^Slje  could  not  understand  it,  for,  like  j 
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short,  crisis  waves  against  the  pies  ^  the  rest  of  them.  i-ad  a  good  deal  of  sentimen- 

I^Lvy  black  cloud  which  on  the  lady  was  a  consummate  ^ry  to  he^wh 
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graphs.  Others  have  the  stereoscopic  eve.  Let  us 
loot  at  her  with  a  different  eve,  — say  the  left. 

There  went  wearily  along  the  streets  of  Bermond¬ 
sey  that  day  a  weak,  ill-clad  woman  with  a  baby  on 
her  arm,  against  the  wind  westward.  There  came 
such  a  driving,  furious  storm  of  cold  rain  that  this 
poor  woman  was  forced  to  put  into  an  archway,  and 
took  this  opportunity  of  opening  her  bosom  and  giv¬ 
ing  the  baby  her  milk. 

While  she  was  doing  so,  a  shadow  passed  before 
her,  and  she  hurriedly  was  drawing  her  shawl  over 
the  arrangement,  when  she  saw  that  it  was  only  a 
woman,  and  was  more  at  her  ease. 

It  was  a  singular  woman,  too.  Very  young,  very 
handsomely  dressed,  and  wrapped  up  from  head  to 
foot  in  a  shawl  the  price  of  which  would  have  kept 
that  cowering  woman  for  a  twelvemonth.  Her  hat 
was  of  golden  sealskin,  the  value  of  which  that  poor 
woman  bad  reason  to  know,  and  in  it  was  set  a 
storm  petrel,  a  bird  that  woman  knew  too  well,  also. 
She  carried  her  head  high,  this  lady,  and  was  so 
beautiful  in  face  and  in  carriage  that  the  cowering 
woman  turned  away. 

In  her  bosom  this  splendid  lady  had  something 
which  was  not  a  baby,  only  a  little  dog  with  bright 
eyes,  who  put  its  head  out  to  sneeze. 

She  put  her  grand  head  down  to  look  at  it,  and 
caught  sight  of  her  shivering  companion.  She  spoke 
at  once,  in  the  high,  clear,  splendid  voice  of  an  un¬ 
affected  English  lady. 

“  My  dear  creature,  you  are  very  cold." 

“  Yes,  my  lady,”  said  the  woman,  “  but  my  master 
is  colder.” 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“  He  is  gone  to  sea,  my  lady,  with  half  his  kit, 
poor  dear.  He  broke  his  arm  in  the  frost  hauling 
a  rotten  foretopsail  halyard,  and  he  missed  a  voy¬ 
age,  and  we  have  pawned  everything,  and  now  my 
man  is  gone  to  sea  again.” 

“  So  is  mine,”  said  Rebecca,  without  thinking. 

“  Yes,"  my  dear  lady,  but  your  good  gentleman 
has  his  full  kit  aboard,  no  doubt.  My  poor  man 
will  be  up  reefing  topsails  in  the  snow,  thin  clad, 
while  yours  is  warm  and  comfortable.” 

“  Do  you  worry  and  vex  yourself  all  the  time 
your  husband  is  away  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  What  would  be  the  good  V  ”  the  woman  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  I ’ve  got  to  live,  and  to  hope.” 

“  Has  he  left  you  money  to  live  on  ?  ”  asked  Re¬ 
becca. 

‘‘  Lord  bless  you,  no,  he  had  n’t  got  none  to  leave. 
He  will  bring  back  some,  though.” 

“  And  what  have  you  to  live  on,  then  ?  ”  asked 
Rebecca,  deeply  interested. 

“  Charing  and  needlework.” 

“  Have  you  plenty  of  it  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  she  said ;  “  I  don’t  need  to  be  beholden  ; 
I  have  a  connection  among  seafaring  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  and  I  can  make  my  three  shillings  a  week  till 
he  comes  back.” 

“  Look  here,”  said  Rebecca,  suddenly  and  quick¬ 
ly,  “  our  cases  are  similar  in  some  way,  but  your 
necessity  is  greater  than  mine.  I  have  money,  you 
have  not.  Take  this  five  pounds.  I  meant  it  to 
buy  a  present  for  him,  but  had  not  time.  When 
you  want  more,  write  to  me.” 

“  But  I  might  be  an  impostor,  miss,”  said  the  wo¬ 
man,  aghast. 

“  Your  words  show  that  you  are  none,”  said  Re¬ 
becca.  And,  giving  her  address,  she  walked  quickly 
away. 

Quiet,  through  having  got  thoroughly  well  tired. 


she  turned,  after  an  eight  miles’  walk,  into  her  own 
dismal  lane,  and  found  herself  confronted  with  Mits 
Soper  and  Mrs.  Russel. 

In  small  communities  news  fly  fast;  the  whole 
earth  is  a  small  community  now,  thanks  to  the  tele¬ 
graph  ;  hence  our  telegrams,  which  always  require 
to  be  emphatically  contradicted  next  day.  It  had 
got  about  in  the  small  Walham  Green  connection 
that  Mr.  Morley  was  going  to  marry  Miss  Turner* 
but  that  she  had  shown  such  abominable  temper 
that  he  had  shipped  on  board  a  fast  brig  and  gone  to 
sea;  and  that  she  had  started,  early  that  morning, 
down  to  the  docks  to  bring  him  to  book.  This  wu 
too  good  a  thing  for  Russel  and  Soper  to  miss.  She 
must  come  home  some  time  in  the  afternoon,  and  so 
Russel  and  Soper  cruised  off  the  end  of  the  lane,  as 
Anson  did  for  the  Acapulco  plate  ship ;  knowing 
that  if  they  could  lay  her  by  the  board,  they  would 
have  something  to  reward  them. 

Their  cruise  was  (comparatively  speaking)  as 
long  as  Lord  Anson’s,  and  in  the  end  very  little 
more  successful.  They  made  raids  into  the  lane, 
and  took  Akin’s  house  and  Mr.  Spicer’s  house  — 
with  tracts;  but  they  were  always  soon  on  their 
post  off  the  lane’s  end ;  and  after  a  time  the  Aca¬ 
pulco  ship  arrived,  and  they  boarded  her,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer,  who  were 
watching. 

Rebecca,  tall,  handsome,  fresh  from  the  sea,  head 
in  air,  with  sealskin  hat  and  storm-petrel  for  orna¬ 
ment,  thinking  of  things  far  away,  was  arrested  by 
Russel  and  Soper.  Mab,  who  had  not  been  let  to 
walk,  had  accommodated  herself  to  circumstances 
so  far;  but  Soper  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she 
barked  so  furiously  at  that  good  lady  that  she  was 
put  down,  a  liberty  which  she  used  lor  a  cloak  of 
licentiousness,  for  she  bit  Soper’s  gown  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  and  kept  hold  of  it,  too ;  which 
so  agitated  Soper  that  fat  old  Russel  h^  to  do  the 
talking. 

“  She  is  a  varmint  little  thing,”  said  Akin  to  Spi¬ 
cer,  in  the  distance. 

“  So  is  her  mistress,”  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Russel,  “  we  were  here,  and  saw 
you  coming.  Are  we  to  congratulate  you  ?  ” 

“  On  what  ?  ”  said  Rebecca.  “  Mab,  you  naugh¬ 
ty  little  thing,  be  quiet.” 

“  On  your  approaching  marriage  with  Mr.  Mor¬ 
ley.” 

“  No,  I  think  not,”  said  Rebecca.  “  He  sailed  for 
Tahiti  this  morning.  But  I  am  very  much  obliged 
to  you,  all  the  same.” 

“  Is  he  coming  back  soon  ?  ”  said  Miss  Soper,  who 
had  been  delivered  from  Mab  by  Rebecca. 

“I  should  think  not,”  said  Rebecca.  “ It  is  quite 
impossible  that  he  can  be  back  under  a  twelvemonth ; 
po^ibly,  not  for  two  years.  But  it  is  of  no  conse¬ 
quence  that  I  know  of.” 

And  so  those  two  very  good  people  went  away,  and 
told  the  whole  truth  to  the  connection.  And  the 
whole  truth  was,  that  Mr.  Morley  had  found  out  too 
much,  and  had  shipped  for  Tahiti. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

M.VGBUT  IM  A  XKW  LIGITT. 

But  to  Rebecca’s  great  and  never-ending  aston¬ 
ishment,  Hagbut  came  out  in  an  entirely  new  line 
at  this  juncture.  Hagbut  was  stupid,  vain,  avari¬ 
cious,  and  selfish.  You  will  find  such  characters  in 
every  form  of  religion,  just  as  you  will  find  Motley’s 
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But  Hagbut  was  an  exceptional  man.  The  man  had 
power.  He  had  put  a  few  ends  before  him,  social 
and  religious ;  and  in  steadily  pursuing  those  ends, 
he  looked  neither  to  the  right  nor  the  left.  The 
success  of  his  own  small  religious  connection,  and 
his  own  personal  governance  of  that  connection,  were 
his  two  great  objects.  Take  him  apart  from  those 
objects,  and  you  would  find  a  man,  not  without 
gtrength,  but  who  seemed  narrow,  because  he  referred 
all  matters  in  heaven  and  earth  to  his  own  services 
and  that  of  bis  own  sect.  If  any  matter  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  him  to  interfere  with  these  two  objects,  he 
could  be  as  just  and  even  generous. 

Now  Rebecca  had  done  no  such  thing  as  the 
scandalous  Hetty  ;  and  besides  —  and  besides  — 
well,  he  had  been  fond  of  Rebecca  once  on  a  time. 
And  sometimes,  when  Carry  was  most  religious, 
anil  most  affectionate,  —  when  he  was  wearied  with 
reliirious  work,  and  would  gladly  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  of  the  world  which  he  was  bound  to  despise  in 
words,  Hagbut  thought  seriously  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  Rebecca  would  not  have  him,  it  is  true ; 
still  Carry  with  her  money  was  a  great  bore,  and 
Rebecca  was  worth  ten  of  her. 

Russel  and  Soper  invaded  him  when  he  was 
thinking  of  these  things,  and  saying  to  himself 
that  he  was  glad  the  poor  girl  was  so  well  fitted  with 
Morley ;  and  honestly  and,  as  far  as  he  was  able, ' 
tenderly  wishing  her  good  luck,  Russel  and  Soper 
did  not  meet  with  the  reception  they  anticipated. 

“  He  has  gone  and  left  her,”  said  Miss  Soper. 
“  Rebecca  Turner  was  down  after  him  to  the  docks 
this  morning ;  but  he  has  gone  and  left  her.” 

“  He  has  gone  to  provide  a  home  for  her,”  said 
Mr.  Hagbut. 

“  Mr.  Hagbut,  it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Morley  has  run 
sway.  She  told  us  with  her  own  lips  that  he  was 
one  away,  and  that  she  did  n’t  care  when  he  came 
ack.” 

“  I  know  she  did  n’t  say  that,”  said  Hagbut,  bend¬ 
ing  his  ugly  pale  face  on  Miss  Soper,  and  thrusting 
out  his  powerful  jaw  in  a  way  which  Miss  Soper  did 
not  like.  “  What  were  her  words  ?  ” 

“  Her  words  were  that  he  was  gone  for  a  twelve- 
month,  and  that  it  was  no  matter,”  said  Mrs.  Rus¬ 
sel. 

“  See  how  you  stand  cro?s-examination,  you  two,” 
said  Hagbut.  “  I  can’t  trust  a  word  you  say.  Now 
look  you  here,  you  two.  That  girl  is  my  sister-in- 
law,  and  a  good  girl,  too ;  and  Morley  is  the  most 
refined  and  educated  man  in  our  connection,  —  a 
connection  which  wants,  what  I  have  not  got,  re¬ 
finement  and  education,  more  than  most.  I  won’t 
have  Rebecca’s  name  pulled  about.  She  is  a  fine 
creature.” 

The  more  cowardly  Russel  was  abashed  at  once ; 
not  so  the  more  resolute  and  sourer  Soper,  who  had 
never  felt  a  man’s  influence,  but  who  had  got  her 
living  by  bullying  girls. 

“  You  pulled  her  name  about  at  one  time  pretty 
freely  yourself,”  said  she. 

“  Yes,  but  that  was  my  business.  This  is  none  of 
yours.  You  mind  what  I  say  and  leave  the  girl 
alone.  I  won’t  have  her  meddled  with.  Mind, 
1  mean  what  I  say.” 

And,  indeed,  he  looked  very  much  as  if  he  did. 
Pale,  ugly,  and  generally  lazy,  as  he  was,  there  was 
an  immense  amount  of  powerful  animatmn  in  the 
man,  with  a  good  deal  of  shrewd  sense.  Russel 
and  Soper  had  brains  enough  to  find  out  this;  Re¬ 
becca  had  brains  enough  to  find  out  more. 

She  was  alone  that  evening,  with  an  atlas  before 


her,  following  Morley  across  the  map,  when  the  lit¬ 
tle  maid  told  her  that  Mr.  Hagbut  was  come  to  see 
her.  And  she  said,  “  Show  him  in.” 

Mr.  Hagbut  came  in,  and  they  greeted  one  an¬ 
other  civilly  ;  after  which,  Mr.  Hagbut  pointed  to 
the  atlas,  and  said ;  — 

“  After  him  f  ” 

“  Yes.” 

“  You  are  a  happy  woman,  Rebecca,  if  it  is  all 
right  between  you  and  Morley.  Come,  sbter-in-law, 
tell  me  that  it  is.” 

“It  is  ‘  all  right,’  as  you  call  it,”  said  Rebecca, 
laughing.  “  He  is  going  to  be  away  for  an  indefinite 
time  ;  but  we  are,  what  the  world  calls,  engaged.” 

“  1  wish  you  happy,  most  heartily,”  said  Hagbut, 
leaning  his  ugly  face  on  his  great  fat  hands,  and 
looking  at  her.  “  It  is  your  own  fault  if  you  are 
not.  He  is  refined,  and  a  gentleman  ;  I  am  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.” 

“  I  think  you  are  a  very  good  man,  Mr.  Hagbut,” 
she  said,  looking  him  frankly  in  the  ikee. 

“  I  do  among  vulgar  people,  being  vulgar  myself. 
And  I  do  good  where  a  gentleman  would  faU. 
But,  Rebecca,  it  is  well  we  did  not  marry.” 

“  It  is  very  well,  indeed,”  said  Rebecca. 

“  I  suppose  you  have  often  put  this-  case  to  your¬ 
self,  with  regard  to  me,  —  ‘  If  I  had  married  that 
ugly,  fat  man,  without  ideas,  without  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  without  education,  death  would 
have  been  better  than  life.’  You  have  put  it  so ; 
have  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Not  so  strongly  as  that,  Mr.  Hagbut ;  but  still 
very  strongly,”  said  Rebecca,  with  resolution. 

“  Did  you  ever  put  the  other  side  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ?  ”  asked  Hagbut.  “  Did  you  ever  think  of 
me  ?  Did  you  ever  think  for  one  instant  what  a 
hell  on  earth  (I  beg  pardon)  my  life  would  have 
been,  —  tied  for  life  to  a  beautiful,  clever,  refined, 
and  furiously  rebellious  woman  like  yourself?  You 
congratulate  yourself  on  your  escape  ;  congratulate 
me  on  mine.  We  should  not  have  lived  together  a 
month  in  decency ;  for  my  will  is  immovable.” 

Rebecca  paused  for  a  longtime.  At  last  she 
said :  — 

“  It  seems  to  me,  brother-in-law,  that  you  are  a 
very  honest  man.  You  served  me  ill  once ;  but  let 
us  forget  all,  and  be  friends :  God  knows  I  want 
them.  Come,  brother-in-law,  do  not  be  my  enemy, 
although  we  can  never  be  companions ;  for  we 
should  squabble  so  dreadfully  over  ways  of  speech 
on  religious  matters,  yon  know  :  and  I  doubt  if  we 
should  agree  with  regard  to  Hetty.” 

“  What  do  you  know  of  her?  ”  said  Mr.  Hagbut. 

“  Nothing.  What  has  she  done  ?  ” 

“  If  you  do  not  know,  1  see  no  reason  for  telling 
you.  I  have  taken  my  side  there,  and  will  main¬ 
tain  it.” 

“  Well,  if  you  go  against  her,  you  will  spare  me  ?  ” 
said  Rebecca. 

Hagbut  would  not  have  taken  an  oath  in  a  court 
of  justice  to  save  his  life ;  but,  in  his  heart,  without 
speech,  he  swore  a  deep  and  terrible  oath  then. 
No  religionist  can  be  without  sentiment;  and  the 
deepest  sentimental  part  of  Hagbut’s  soul  was 
aroused  by  the  spectacle  of  this  utterly  solitary  and 
defenceless  girl,  whom  he  had  once  thought  that  he 
had  loved,  in  spite  of  his  fear  of  her,  alone  against 
the  world.  Hagbut  made  affirmation  silently  to 
himself,  that  he  would  stand  between  this  poor  cliild 
and  the  world,  which  meant  their  small  connec  ion. 
And  he  did  it,  like  a  leal  and  loyal  soul.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  worst  of  these  men.  Yon  must 
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know  them  to  find  out  the  best  of  them.  For  my 
part,  I  have  known  many  ministers  of  religion. 
Roman  Catholic  verbiage,  or  Dissenting  verbiage, 
may  be  offensive  to  the  ear ;  but  in  twenty  years  I 
have  only  known  two  bad  ministers  of  religion  of  any 
sect,  and  that  is  not  a  large  percentage,  after  all ; 
one  speaks,  of  course,  merely  of  a  large  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance.  Being  on  dangerous  ground,  I  will 
step  off  it,  merely  enrolling  my  opinion,  that  the 
ministers  of  religion,  with  all  their  eccentricities, 
are  the  most  valuable  class  in  the  community. 

Hagbut  spoke  to  Rebecca  no  more  after  this. 
Carry  would  have  been  jealous,  had  she  known  that 
he  had  said  so  much.  But  Russel  and  Soper’s  vili- 
pendings  of  Rebecca  were  now  reduced  to  sniffs 
and  glances. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  ClAXETTE. 

And  so  it  came  about,  that  Rebecca,  who  began 
at  the  very  beginning  of  this  story  by  wishing  her¬ 
self  dead,  wished  nothing  of  the  kind  now;  but  only 
wished,  like  Jane  Eyre,  “  that  she  might  keep  in 
good  health  and  not  die.” 

Yet  she  was  infinitely  worse  off  than  in  the  old 
times  when  she  wished  herself  dead.  She  was  in  ut¬ 
ter  Md  entire  solitude,  for  her  father  was  not  much 
better  company  than  can  be  found  in  the  saner  side 
of  Beillam.  She  had  not  a  soul  to  speak  to  in  any 
sort  of  way  approaching  the  confidential,  except  Mab, 
and  Mab  could  not  answer  her. 

Although  Hagbut  had  stilled  all  tongues,  with  his 
fat  emphatic  fist,  yet  even  he  could  not  prevent  peo¬ 
ple  looking  at  Rebecca  in  chapel :  and  she  knew 
that  they  were  looking  at  her,  and  she  hated  it.  She 
never  saw  them  looking  at  her,  but  she  felt  it ;  and 
the  effect  of  this  consciousness  on  her  face  was  to 
produce  an  expression  of  calm,  careless  anger,  which 
assisted  devotion  in  no  way  whatever. 

Had  she  known  that  they  were  only  studying,  in  an 
humble  way,  her  imperial  magnificent  lieauty,  read¬ 
ing  it  like  a  book,  and  learning  from  it,  as  one 
learns  art  at  first,  from  a  great  and  traditionally  au¬ 
thenticated  picture  ;  she  might  have  been  content, 
and  have  given  them  at  times  softer  developments  of 
her  not  very  mobile  face.  But  she  thought  they 
were  only  staring  at  her ;  and  she  hated  her  chapel 
worse  than  ever. 

She  felt  this  more  than  ever  one  morning,  when 
she  had  gone  alone,  her  father  being  too  ill  to  come. 
“  I  will  never  go  again,”  she  said.  “  They  hate  me." 
And  she  stalked  out  through  the  crowd  with  her 
head  in  the  air. 

Soper  was  helping  Russel  along,  and  said,  “  Did 
you  ever  see  anything  like  that  f  ” 

“  A  bold-faced  jig,”  said  Russel. 

“  I  mean,”  said  Soper,  the  schoolmistress,  “  did  you 
ever  see  such  a  beauty  in  all  your  life;  because 
1  have  had  some  experience,  and  I  never  did.” 

Soper  and  Russel  went  their  ways,  and  Rebecca 
went  hers.  But  she  was  followed  home  by  two  ad¬ 
mirers. 

Mr.  Akin  and  Mr.  Spicer.  When  they  had 
turned  into  their  own  lane,  they  came  up  bcs;de 
her,  one  on  each  side,  and  spoke  to  her  boldly'  and 
eagerly. 

“  Glad  to  see  you  about,  miss.  Mr.  Turner  is 
quite  well,  I  hope  ’?  ” 

“  My  father  is  not  at^ll  well,”  said  Rebecca.  “  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you  two  at  chapel.” 

“  We  will  leave  that  alone,  miss,  at  present,”  said 


Mr.  Spicer.  “  We  want  to  speak  to  you  very  par¬ 
ticular  indeed,  miss.  Don’t  us,  Jim  ?  ” 

“  Indeed  we  do.” 

“  You  see,  miss,”  said  Mr.  Spicer  the  sweep, 

“  we  sweep  as  a  general  rule  are  the  cleanest  of  idl 
working  chaps,  always  taking  a  bath  afore  we  turns 
in.  But  we  have  what  we  call  the  black  bed,  into 
which  we  turns  in  all  our  crock  when  there ’s  a  dif¬ 
ficult  flue  early  in  the  morning.  And  we  got  orders 
for  Beaufort  House,  and  (you  won’t  tell  on  a  man 
for  breaking  the  act)  I  lay  in  the  black  bed  with  my 
youngest  son  Tom,  to  put  he  up  the  flue  before  the 
police  was  round.  It  was  again  the  law  I  know, 
but  that  boy  loves  his  profession ;  I  should  say  his 
art ;  for  that  boy  is  as  much  an  artist  in  a  crooked 
flue,  as  the  great  Anelay  is  in  the  Mysteries  of  Lon¬ 
don.  With  a  father’s  feelings  I  went  with  him  of 
course,  and  we  was  no  sooner  out  of  our  house,  than 
he  said, — 

‘“See  to  those  coves  round  Mi*.  Turner’s,  fa¬ 
ther.’  ” 

“  Burglars  ?  ”  asked  Rebecca. 

“  There  was  two  on  them,  miss.  It  was  pretty 
dark,  but  we  could  see.  One  was  a  young  swell, 
and  the  other  I  knowd.” 

“  This  is  very  alarming,”  said  Rebecca.  “  What 
did  you  do  ?  ” 

“  I  called  out  the  name  of  the  man  I  knowd. 

I  said,  ‘  Bob  Syers,  you  hook  it.'  And  he  offered  in 
return  a  low  remark,  referring  to  a  misfortune  of 
mine  in  yearn  gone  by;  but  he  hooked  it  all  the 
same.” 

“  Whatever  shall  we  do  ?  ”  said  Rebecca. 

“  Put  the  police  to  watch.  Syers  is  well  knowd, 
as  is  doubtless  the  young  swell.” 

“ I  cant  employ  the  police.”  said  Rebecca,  in¬ 
cautiously'.  “  Whatever  shall  I  do.” 

In  the  following  paragraph  I  am  only  speaking  of 
what  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes.  It  is  wrong 
and  immoral,  but  there  it  is,  for  better  or  for  worse, 
—  a  great  deal  for  worse,  I  should  say. 

Rebecca  h.nd  won  these  men.  Not  by  her  beauty, 
for  their  ^  es  were  too  utterly  untrained  to  see  her 
beauty.  They  would  probably'  have  pronounced 
Buckingham  P-alace  to  be  finer  than  Wells,  Bayeux, 
or  Salisbury,  and  have  called  Winchester  a  barn. 
They  would  possibly  have  called  a  red  f<u;cd  Devon 
lass  far  prettier  than  Rebecca ;  it  was  not  her  beau¬ 
ty  which  had  won  these  men,  it  was  her  sympathy 
and  geniality.  They  were  neither  of  them  very  re¬ 
spectable  men,  but  either  of  them  would  have  fought 
fur  her,  merely  in  return  for  kind  words  and  kind 
acts  to  their  wives,  at  any  time.  Now  that  she  had 
confessed  to  them  that  there  was  something  the 
matter  in  her  father’s  house,  which  forbade  the  po¬ 
lice  being  called  in,  they  would  die  for  her  or  risk 
it-  There  wss  a  new  bond  of  sympathy  between 
her  and  these  gentlemen  now,  which  made  them 
ready  for  anything  in  her  behalf.  It  is  all  wrong 
and  bad,  but  so  it  i.s.  You  don’t  know  where  the 
criminal  class  begins.  Still  Itsx  do  you  know  where 
the  sympathy  with  the  criminal  clasii  leyirnt. 

And  further,  Mr.  Turner,  solicitor  and  Methodist 
had  been  an  offensive  person  to  them  both,  by  his 
mere  existence  hitherto.  Now  that  there  was  an 
obvious  hitch  in  his  affairs,  insoluble  by  those  ene¬ 
mies  of  mankind,  the  Me'ropolitan  police,  they  be¬ 
gan  to  have  a  fellow  feeling  with  him,  which  they 
never  had  before.  The  sympathies  of  people  like 
Mr.  Spicer  and  Mr.  Akin  are  di.stinctly  not  on  the 
side  of  the  law.  On  all  sentimental  grounds  they 
were  perfectly  ready  to  assist  Rebecca. 
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“  Lord  bless  you,  miss,”  said  Mr.  Spicer,  “  don’t 
vex  yourself.  We  will  watch.  You  have  got  a  lit¬ 
tle  dog  as  will  bark.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Rebecca,  showing  Mab. 

“  Pretty  dear,”  said  Jim  Akin,  “  there  she  is.  Let 
me  have  the  handling  of  her,  miss,  please.  She  is 
worth  ten  pound,  miss ;  there  ain’t  a  p’int  about 
this  dog  which  is  at  fault,  miss,”  he  continued,  nurs¬ 
ing  Mab. 

“  Never  mind  the  dog,  Jim,”  said  Mr.  Spicer. 

“  Ah,  but  I  do  mind  the  dog,  Tom,”  said  Mr. 
Akin.  “  You  ain’t  a  cynosure  in  dogs,  you  see.” 

“  He 'd  serve  six  months  for  a  rat-tailed  terrier, 
miss,”  said  Mr.  Spicer.  “  We  all  have  our  fancies. 
But  see  here,  durst  you  fire  a  gun  ‘I  ” 

“  Yes,  I  know  how ;  my  father  has  shown  me.” 

[To  be  continued.] 


GENERAL  JOMINI. 

A:mong  all  the  soldiers  who  had  seen  and  shared 
Napoleon’s  victories  General  Jomini  had  the  highest 
reputation  as  a  theorist,  and  he  had  hardly  any  su¬ 
perior  in  practical  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war.  He 
was  one  of  the  few  remaining  actors  in  the  great 
scenes  of  the  first  years  of  the  present  century.  His 
youth  and  early  manhood  were  active  and  eventful. 
His  middle  life  was  laboriously  studious.  His  old 
age  was  spent  in  honorable  repose.  After  surviving 
by  many  years  the  French  Emperor  and  his  Mar¬ 
shals,  his  career,  like  theirs,  has  become  a  portion  of 
that  history  which  has  been  in  great  part  written  by 
his  own  industrious  and  impartial  pen.  It  is  true 
that  the  name  of  Jomini  hardly  appears  in  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  any  campaign,  for  it  was  his  part  to  plan  what 
others  executed.  But  in  the  most  glorious  pages  of 
French  military  history  is  written  the  name  of  Ney, 
and  Ney  never  performed  Napoleon’s  orders  so  ef¬ 
fectually  as  when  they  were  interpreted  for  his 
guidance  by  the  military  intuition  of  his  chief  of 
staff,  Jomini. 

Like  many  other  soldiers  of  European  reputation, 
Jomini  was  by  birth  a  Swiss.  He  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Payerne,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  in  the 
year  1779.  His  desire  for  a  military  career  would 
have  carried  him,  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
countrymen,  into  the  service  of  one  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  it  happened  that  he  chose  what  was  in 
those  years  the  winning  side.  Perhaps  his  talents 
would  never  have  been  discovered  in  Germany,  and 
at  any  rate  they  were  employed  and  appreciated  by 
France.  Yet  he  was  obliged  for  some  years  to  1^ 
content  with  a  commercial  situation,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  become  known  as  a  military  writer  that 
he  obtained  an  appointment  on  the  stan  of  Marshal 
Ney.  The  first  two  volumes  of  his  Treatise  on 
Grand  Military  Operations  were  published  in  1804, 
and  in  the  five  following  years  he  served  with  Ney 
in  the  campaigns  of  Ulm,  Jena,  Eylau,  and  Spain. 
When  Napoleon  directed  the  corps  of  Soult  and  Ney 
against  Sir  John  Moore,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Jomini  was  with  his  chief.  But  Napoleon  checked 
the  march  of  Ney,  considering  Soult’s  corps  suffie'ent 
to  drive  Moore  to  his  ships;  and  thus  Jomini  did 
not  see  any  actual  collision  of  English  and  French 
troops.  He  h<ad  seen  almost  everything  else  that 
war  could  show.  He  was  sent  from  Spam,  by  Ney, 
to  Napoleon,  whom  he  found  in  occupation  of  Vien¬ 
na,  and  with  whom  he  remained  until  the  war  with 
Austria  was  finished  by  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in 
July,  1809. 

For  the  next  three  years  he  was  occupied  at 


Paris  in  writing  the  history  of  Napoleon’s  campaigns. 
When  war  broke  out  with  Russia,  he  did  not  wish 
to  fight  against  the  Emperor  Alexander,  from  whom 
he  had  received  handsome  offers  of  emplovment, 
and  therefore  he  solicited  from  Napoleon  a  civil 
government.  But  being  made  Governor  of  Smo¬ 
lensk,  and  the  French  .army  having  begun  its  disas¬ 
trous  retreat  from  Moscow,  his  military  capacity 
was  necessarily  exercised.  At  the  Beresina  he  was 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Engineer- General 
Ebid,  to  select  points  for  the  erection  of  bridges  for 
the  passage  of  the  army.  Next  year  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  his  old  post  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Marshal 
Ney ;  and  he  gave  advice  in  anticipation  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  order,  which,  if  it  had  been  promptly  and 
fully  carried  out,  would  have  made  the  battle  of 
Bautzen  a  victory  like  that  of  Friedland.  Ney 
recommended  him  for  the  promotion  which  he  had 
well  deserved ;  but  by  the  jealousy  of  Berthier,  the 
chief  of  Napoleon’s  staff,  who  had  always  been  his 
enemy,  this  promotion  was  refused,  and  he  was  even 
charged  with  incapacity  and  threatened  with  arrest. 
Hereupon  he  quitted  the  French  service  for  that  of 
Russia,  so  that  he  began  the  campaign  of  1813  on 
one  side  and  finished  it  on  the  other.  When  France 
was  driven  within  her  frontier,  his  influence  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander  saved  Switzerland  from 
absorption  by  Austria.  He  was  at  Paris  in  1815, 
and  so  warmly  opposed  the  execution  of  his  old 
leader,  Ney,  that  it  was  proposed  to  strike  his  name 
from  the  list  of  Russian  generals.  But  he  continued 
in  the  Russian  service,  and  placed  his  sons  In  it. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  in  Russia,  and  two  in 
France,  and  he  died  last  week  near  Paris.  Among 
all  the  soldiers  of  fortune,  as  they  used  to  be  called, 
that  his  country  has  produced,  he  was  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  perhaps  he  was  the  last ;  for  public 
opinion  now  condemns  the  employment  of  mere 
mercenaries,  and  the  hardy  youth  of  Scotland  or 
Switzerland  cannot  seek,  as  they  used  to  do,  the 
service  of  whatever  prince  or  potentate  promised  the 
most  liberal  reward  to  valor  and  fidelity. 

It  might  be  ha-stily  assumed  that  Jomini’s  literary 
power  was  greater  than  his  generalship.  But  if  his 
opportunities  of  service  in  the  field  had  not  been 
limited  by  jealousy  of  his  foreign  origin,  he  might 
have  been  himself  a  marshal,  instead  of  being  the 
head  which  guided  a  marshal’s  hand.  Napoleon 
owed  much  to  Ney,  and  Ney  in  turn  owed  much  to 
Jomini.  Ney  coidd  and  would  do  anything,  if  only 
he  knew  what  was  wanted,  and  this  Jomini  could 
always  tell. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  conceptions  of  Napo¬ 
leon  was  the  battle  of  Friedland,  but  that  concep¬ 
tion  might  have  been  formed  in  vain  if  be  had  not 
had  Ney  to  execute  it  As  we  read  Jomini’s  de¬ 
scription  of  this  battle,  we  imagine  him  riding  by 
the  fide  of  Ney,  and  comprehending  at  a  glance  the 
fault  of  Benmngsen’s  position,  and  the  movements 
by  which  Napoleon  prepared  to  profit  by  it.  Be¬ 
fore  these  movements  were  complete,  it  was  five 
o’clock  of  a  summer  afternoon,  and  in  order  that 
Ney’s  attack  might  be  effective,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  prompt  and  vigorous.  If  Napo¬ 
leon’s  orders  miscarried,  Jomini  could  supply  them  ; 
if  they  arrived,  he  could  explain  and  enforce  them. 
One  of  the  difficulties  of  Jomini’s  career  was  the 
hostility  of  the  wife  of  Ney,  to  whose  ears  came 
reports,  spread  by  injudicious  friends  of  Jomini,  that 
her  husband’s  most  successful  operations  were  ad¬ 
vised  by  his  chief  of  staff.  These  reports  were 
probably  only  too  true.  We  do  not  know  how  far 
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Jomini  contributed  to  Ney’e  success  at  Friedland, 
but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  which  he  has  so  clearly  described.  We  do 
know  that  he  was  present  six  years  afterwards  at 
Bautzen,  and  he  has  shown  us  what  Ney  did  and 
did  not  do  to  make  that  place  another  Friedland, 
although  the  plan  of  his  work  did  not  permit  him  to 
inform  us  how  far  his  own  advice  was  taken.  In 
the  work  to  which  we  now  refer  Napoleon  is  made 
by  Jomini  the  narrator  of  his  own  exploits.  “  My 
manoeuvre,”  says  he,  “  accomplished  its  object.  The 
allies  reinforced  Milaradowitsch  in  the  mountains, 
and  Ney  concentrated  the  third  and  fourth  corps 
behind  Klix,  ready  to  strike,  the  next  day,  a  blow 
not  inferior  to  either  Ralisbon  or  Friedland  in  the 
importance  of  its  results.” 

At  break  of  day  the  battle  was  commenced 
throughout  the  whole  line.  Napoleon  renewed 
against  the  left  of  the  allies  in  the  mountains  the 
demonstration  of  the  previous  day.  His  centre  was 
deployed  to  impose  on  the  enemy,  but  not  to  engage 
him.  Ney  crossed  the  Spree  at  Klix,  pushed  his 
divisions  behind  the  right  flank  of  the  Allies,  and 
“  these  forces  afterwards  directed  their  march  on 
the  spires  of  Hochkirch.”  Although  Jomini  docs 
not  mention  his  own  name  here,  he  has  elsewhere 
told  us  that  the  direction  of  thb  march  was  suggested 
to  Ney  by  him.  He  read,  by  what  we  have  called 
bis  militiry  intuition,  Napoleon’s  plan  of  battle.  He 
knew  that  Napoleon’s  attack  on  the  left  and  front  of 
the  Allies  would  dislodge  them  from  their  position 
in  the  mountains,  and  he  advised  Ney  to  place  him¬ 
self  across  the  roads  by  which  they  must  have  re¬ 
treated.  Here  was  the  opportunity  for  another  F ried- 
land,  and  there  was  all  the  day  to  use  it.  “  The 
manoeuvre  was  perfect,  and  ought  to  have  produced 
incalculable  results  ;  but  several  unfortunate  circum¬ 
stances  marred  its  success.”  An  order  which  Na¬ 
poleon  wrote  to  Ney  was  delayed  in  transmission, 
but  Jomini  anticipaUd  its  tenor.  Thus  far  no  harm 
was  done.  But,  unfortunately,  Ney  did  not  appre¬ 
ciate  the  position  he  had  gained.  An  attack  made 
upon  him  by  Blucher  caused  him  to  forget  the 
direction  of  Hochkirch,  which  he  had  indicated  in 
the  morning,  and  he  deviated  entirely  from  the  ma¬ 
noeuvre  by  which  Napoleon  designed  to  get  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy’s  line  of  retreat.  Meanwhile  that 
part  of  the  battle  which  was  under  Napoleon’s  eye 
was  shaped  according  to  his  scheme.  *•  At  twelve 
o’clock  Ney’s  cannon  announced  that  the  moment 
had  come  for  striking  at  the  centre.”  And  Napo¬ 
leon  struck  as  he  always  did  stiike  for  smdi  an  ob¬ 
ject.  The  attacks  which  he  directed  dislodged  the 
Allies  as  he  had  calculated,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Ney,  advancing  in  the  wrong  direction  which  he  had 
chosen,  found  no  enemy  to  oppose,  but  saw  them 
defiling  by  a  road  to  which  he  bad  been  much  near¬ 
er  than  they  were  two  hours  before. 

If  Ney  bad  executed  precisely  the  order  which 
was  sent  to  him,  and  which  Jomini,  as  we  have  seen, 
had  anticipated,  and  had  shown  one  half  of  the  en- 
ergy  which  he  showed  at  Friedland  and  many  other 
places,  the  enemy  would  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  his  army  and  all  his  materiel  of  war.  The  Allies 
could  never  have  saved  their  It  ft  wing  and  their 
cavalry.  “  The  fate  of  my  empire  thus  depended 
on  the  faulty  movement  of  the  most  valiant  of  my 
generals.  It  is  just,  however,  that  I  should  take  my 
own  share  of  the  blame.”  A^ter  the  left  wing,  un¬ 
der  Ney,  was  on  the  decisive  point  of  the  battle,  Na¬ 
poleon  should  have  moved  there  himself  with  his 
guard  and  cavalry ;  or  at  least  he  should  have  sent 


to  Ney  a  more  detailed  order.  With  proper  support 
of  cavalry,  Ney  would  have  captured  Blucher’s  in- 
fantry.  A  great  victory  over  the  Allies  would  have 
deterred  Austria  from  joining  them,  and  Napoleon 
might 'have  retained  his  throne.  Thus  much  de¬ 
pended  on  Ney’s  adherence  for  two  hours  to  Jomini’s 
advice  “to  direct  his  march  on  the  spires  of  Hoch¬ 
kirch.”  As  it  was,  Napoleon  took  no  prisoners,  and 
found  on  the  field  only  a  few  dismounted  cannon. 
For  the  second  time  in  that  campaign  he  had 
sacrificed  twenty  thousand  men  without  any  ade¬ 
quate  result. 

AVhen  Ney  was  next  called  upon  to  execute  Na¬ 
poleon’s  orders,  he  had  not  Jomini  by  his  side  to 
explain  their  meaning.  An  armi.-tice  followed  the 
battle  of  Bautzen,  and  when  hostilities  were  le- 
newed,  Jomini  was  in  the  camp  of  the  Allies,  among 
whom  Austria  was  now  numbered.  The  plans  of 
the  Allies  were  discussed  in  an  unwieldy  council, 
of  which  Jomini  and  also  Moreau  were  members. 
Moreau  was  a  Frenchman  who  served  against  his 
country’s  army  in  the  honest  belief  that  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Napoleon  was  necessary  to  her  happiness. 
Jomini  had  a  well-founded  belief  that  he  had  been 
exceedingly  ill-treated,  and  so  he  changed  sides  with 
a  facility  which  was  common  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  the  nineteenth. 
When  we  remember  how  the  passions  of  Englishmen 
were  excited  by  this  conflict,  and  still  more  with 
what  popular  ardor  Germany  rushed  to  arras  against 
Napoleon,  we  cannot  but  regard  with  wonder  the 
calmness  with  which  Jomini  transferred  himself  from 
the  side  of  Napoleon  to  his  enemies.  Yet  it  is  hard 
upon  the  native  of  a  country  too  small  to  go  to  war 
on  its  own  account,  that  his  military  capacity  should 
be  forbidden  to  display  itself  at  a  time  when  all  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe  are  in  arms. 

Napoleon  expressed  no  resentment  at  Jomini’s  de¬ 
parture,  but  acknowledged  the  greatness  of  his  se^ 
vices  and  the  reality  of  the  grievance  of  which  he 
complained.  It  was  soon  made  manifest  that  Ma^ 
shal  Ney  had  lost  his  head.  The  defeat  which  he 
suffered  at  Dennewitz  enabled  Jomini  to  say  of 
him,  “  Ney’s  intellect  shone  only  in  the  midst  of  a 
battle  when  the  balls  were  flying  round  him.  There 
his  discernment,  his  coolness,  and  his  vigor  were 
incomparable.  But  he  was  unable  to  combine  his 
operations  in  the  silence  of  the  cabinet,  while  study¬ 
ing  his  maps.”  This  di.saster  of  Ney,  and  others 
which  befell  Napoleon's  lieutenants  about  the  same 
time,  balanced  the  great  victory  which  Napoleon 
himself  gained  over  the  Allies  at  Dresden.  The 
causes  of  Napoleon’s revf  rs’s  in  1812-13  have  been 
excellently  explained  by  Jomini.  “  He  fell  from 
the  height  of  his  greatness  because  he  forgot  that 
the  mind  and  strength  of  man  have  their  limits,  and 
that  the  more  enormous  the  masses  which  are  set  in 
motion,  the  more  subordinate  does  individual  ge¬ 
nius  become  to  the  inflexible  laws  of  nature,  and  the 
less  is  the  control  which  it  exercises  over  events.” 


There  was,  however,  for  Napoleon  the  hope  that  his 
enemies  would  blunder  more  seriously  than  his  own 
generals.  Chaos  reigned  supreme  at  the  allied  head¬ 
quarters.  Even  Napoleon’s  genius  could  not  com¬ 
mand  four  hundred  thousand  men,  and  Schwart- 
zenberg,  who  was  opposed  to  Napoleon,  was  a  mere 
ordinary  man.  It  had  been  proposed  to  give  the 
chief  command  to  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria, 


who  alone  had  shown  adequate  capacity,  but,  says 
Jomini,  “  private  interests  defeated  this  object.” 
So  Schwartzenberg  was  the  nominal  general  of  this 
unwieldly  army,  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  had 
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the  “  indirect  control  ”  of  it,  and  probably  consulted 
Jomini  sufficiently  to  prevent  an^  more  such  enor¬ 
mous  blunders  as  that  which  incurred  defeat  at 
Dresden.  The  picture  of  confusion  in  the  allied 
councils  is  the  more  interesting  because  England 
was  spending  millions  to  pay  and  equip  troops  which 
seemed  destined  to  useless  slaughter.  However,  bv 
force  of  numbers  and  perseverance,  the  Allies  final¬ 
ly  prevailed,  and  Napoleon  was  driven  out  of  Ger¬ 
many.  We  cannot  know  how  far  this  result  was 
attributable  to  Jomini,  because  the  counsels  which 
were  really  his  went  forth  as  those  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia. 

Next  year  Jomini  entered  France  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  Emperor,  and  was  then  permittted  by  him  to 
go  to  Switzerland,  which  needed  an  influential  pro¬ 
tector  against  Austria.  Thus  the  year  1814  was  the 
last  of  Jomini’s  active  service.  He  had  seen  as 
many  battles  as  most  men  of  his  age,  and  be  enjoyed 
fifty  years  of  leisure  to  think  and  write  on  war.  His 
death  is  like  the  closing  of  an  era,  for  there  can  be 
few  men  left  to  speak,  as  he  could  speak,  from  per¬ 
sonal  recollection,  of  the  fields  of  Jena,  Eylau,  Wa- 
gram,  Bautzen,  and  Leipsic,  and  to  say,  as  he  might 
say,  of  the  great  events  which  he  recalled,  quorum 
pars  magna  fuL  The  most  remarkable  result  of  his 
large  experience  of  war  is  perhaps  the  declaration 
which  he  somewhere  makes  that  be  had  seen  posi¬ 
tions  carried  by  troops  with  shouldered  arms,  but 
that  in  the  line  of  battle  he  never  saw  a  conflict 
with  the  bayonet. 


MR.  JOHN  STOTT’S  DIFFICULTY. 

Less  than  forty  years  ago.  in  a  certain  west  coun¬ 
try  town  of  England,  lived  Mr.  John  Stott,  head  of 
the  constabulary,  so  astute  a  thief-catcher,  that  his 
friends  thought  it  a  pity  he  should  throw  his  wits 
away  upon  provincial  vagabonds,  and  not  give  them 
broad  and  noble  scope  as  a  Bow  Street  runner.  His 
enemies,  the  local  scoundrels,  thought  the  same; 
but  contented  themselves  with  observing  darkly  that 
“  he  was  so  sharp  that  he  would  one  day  probably 
cut  himself,”  or  that  “  he  was  too  clever  to  live.”  In 
spite  of  these  intellectual  advantages,  or  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  them,  Mr.  Stott  was  as  vain  as  a  peacock, 
and  made  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  imagining 
himself  even  a  cleverer  fellow  than  he  really  was. 
He  kept  the  little  town  (for  it  was  a  little  one  then) 
so  clear  of  evil-doers,  and  got  so  complimented 
thereupon  by  the  bench  of  magistrates,  that  he  could 
not  conceive  that  any  misdemeanor  could  be  com¬ 
mitted  which  his  sagacity  should  be  unable  to  ferret 
out,  or  should  fail  to  bring  it  home  to  the  true  cul¬ 
prit.  “  I  don’t  pretend  for  to  say,”  was  one  of  his 
favorite  remarks,  “  as  I  was  never  puzzled  in  my 
profession,  but  this  I  will  say,  as  no  man  ever  took 
me  in  twice  and  then  he  would  resume  his  pipe 
with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  modestly  confessed  to 
a  weakness,  which  no  other  person  would  have 
dreamed  of  attributing  to  him.  Even  his  wife  be¬ 
lieved  in  Mr.  John  Stott,  and  so  doubtless  would  his 
valet  de  chambre,  if  he  had  happened  to  have  kept 
one. 

“  Burglary  at  Sir  Robert  Air’s  last  night,”  said  he, 
sententiously,  as  he  sat  smoking  after  supper  in  his 
snug  little  parlor,  one  summer  evening,  while  his 
wife  mixed  his  gin-punch  after  his  own  particular 
receipt 

“  You  have  got  the  wretches,  of  course,”  observed 
Mrs.  Stott,  paring  the  lemon-peel  so  that  you  could 
gCe  through  it,  “  or  ebe  it  would  not  be  my  John.”  1 
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“  Well,  no,”  returned  the  great  man,  rightly  ap¬ 
propriating  the  last  observation  as  a  compliment 
rather  than  an  expression  of  doubt  as  to  his  personal 
identity.  “  The  fact  is,  it ’s  very  queer ;  but  I  have 
not  got  the  wretches.  I  shall  have  them  to-morrow, 
but  at  present  they  are  absolutely  at  large.” 

“  Lor,  John  !  1  can  scarcely  believe  you  when  you 
tell  me.  Why,  how  on  earth  could  they  have  got 
away  from  you  ?  They  could  not  have  been  o^i- 
nary  burglars.” 

“  You  are  right,  ma’am,”  returned  the  chief-con¬ 
stable,  with  a  gratified  look ;  “you  have  hit  the  nail 
exactly'  on  the  head.  They  were  not  ordinary  men ; 
they  were  acrobats.” 

“  Acrobats  1  ”  answered  Mrs.  Stott,  softly ;  “  dear 
me !  ” 

She  had  no  very  accurate  idea  what  “  acrobats  ” 
were ;  they  might  be  a  religious  sect,  or  they  might 
be  a  savage  tribe,  or,  possibly,  even  both.  But  she 
had  long  passed  for  a  woman  of  sense  and  sagacity, 
through  maintaining  a  discreet  silence  except  when 
her  husband’s  talents  seemed  to  demand  her  eulo¬ 
gies,  and  she  was  not  going  to  risk  that  reputation 
now.  She  had  a  full  share  of  the  curiosity  of  her 
sex,  but  she  had  more  than  their  ordinary  patience. 
She  waited  to  be  informed  upon  the  subject  in 
question,  without  hazarding  the  remark  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  her,  that  acrobats  had  white  hair  and  pink 
eyes,  and  therefore  could  at  least  be  easily  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  constabulary ;  and  she  had  not  to  wait 
long. 

“  Yes,  it  must  have  been  them  Tumblers,”  mused 
Mr.  Stott,  sipping  bis  punch  out  of  the  teaspoon ; 
“  and  less  than  three  and  the  boy  could  never  have 
done  it.  It  was  her  Ladyship’s  dressing-room  win¬ 
dow,  as  looks  out  on  the  back,  as  they  broke  in  at, 
and  no  ladder  could  have  been  put  there  because  of 
the  flower-stand.  It  must  have  been  that  little  devil 
in  the  tights  and  spangles  at  top  of  the  three  oth* 
ers.  I  have  measured  the  height  from  the  ground, 
and  it  just  tallies.  That’s  what  comes  of  allowing 
them  itinerants  to  be  in  the  place  at  all.  The  idea 
of  the  mayor  letting  them  have  the  Town-ball  to 
show  their  tricks  in  !  I ’d  put  a  stop  to  everything 
of  that  sort,  if  1  had  my  way ;  and  1  will  do  it,  too, 
in  future.” 

“  But  you  will  not  interfere  with  Mr.  Shaw,  John, 
I  do  hope,  since  he  has  been  so  pleasant  and  civiL” 

“  No,  ma’am,  no.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  man  of  science, 
in  his  line,  and  what  is  more,  a  man  of  substance. 
Mr.  Shaw’s  exhibition  is  itinerant,  it  is  true,  but  that 
is  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  His  collection  of 
wild  animals  is  interesting  in  a  high  degree,  as 
the  rector  was  observing  to  me  only  yesterday,  i  ut 
them  acrobats  is  quite  another  matter.  However, 
lissom  as  they  are,  they  must  run  a  little  faster, 
and  climb  a  little  higher,  1  can  promise  them,  be¬ 
fore  they  can  get  out  of  the  reach  of  John  Stott” 

“  They  stooii  upon  one  another’s  shoulders,  and 
the  boy  clambered  up  them,  I  suppose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  that  was  their  ingenious  method ; 
and  if  they  had  had  to  do  with  a  common  mind,  — 
though  I  say  it  who  should  not  say  it,  —  the  manner 
in  which  the  thing  was  done  would  have  remained 
a  mystery.  If  a  ladder  had  been  used,  it  must 
needs  have  made  some  mark  upon  the  mignonette- 
box.  My  men  were  all  agape  when  I  stated  that 
circumstance,  and  began  looking  up  in  the  air,  as 
though  some  bird  had  done  it  But,  of  course, 
when  I  said  ‘Them  Tumblers!’  they  saw  every¬ 
thing  clear  enough.  Sir  Robert,  who  assisted  our 
investigations  in  person,  was  so  good  as  to  say  that 
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1  reminded  him  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his 
egg.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so  !  ”  said  Mrs.  Stott,  admiringly, 
and  wondering  within  herself  what  that  story  was, 
and  whether  Mr.  Christopher  Columbus  could  pos¬ 
sibly  have  been  an  oviparous  animal.  “  And  did 
her  Ladyship  lose  much  ?  ” 

“  Some  rings  and  pins,  and  three  or  four  pounds 
in  gold.  Curiously  enough,  there  was  a  bundle  of 
bank-notes  upon  the  dressing-table  which  entirely 
escaped  the  young  rogue’s  attention,  or  her  loss 
would  have  been  much  more  serious.” 

“  And  yet,  he  was  such  a  frank-faced,  honest- 
looking  little  fellow,  that  I  never  should  have  thought 
harm  of  him,”  said  good-natured  Mrs.  Stott ;  “  but 
of  course  you  ’re  right.” 

“  Well,  most  probably,”  observed  her  lord  and 
master  with  a  short,  dry  chuckle.  “  By  ten  o’clock 
to-morrow  morning,  when  the  justices  meet,  we  shall 
have  this  honest-looking  young  gentleman  and  his 
friends  in  the  Town- hall,  taking  part  in  a  public 
performance  of  another  kind  than  that  with  which 
they  favored  the  town  last  week.  And  then  we 
shall  see  what  we  shall  see.” 

Mr.  Stott  arose,  took  his  oIBcial  hat  down  from  its 
peg,  and  prepared  to  go  his  rounds,  a  nightly  pre¬ 
caution  he  seldom  omitted,  notwithstanding  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  all  native  criminals  from  his  strictly  pre¬ 
served  territory ;  as  for  the  acrobats,  they  had  lied 
with  the  first  dawn  of  morning,  and  were  not  likely 
to  return  till  they  were  brought  back  ;  but  he  had 
despatched  two  of  his  small  “  force  ”  in  pursuit  of 
them,  and  hence  there  was  the  more  need  for  his 
personal  vigilance. 

“  I  shall  be  back  at  two,  as  usual,  my  dear,  if  not 
before,”  said  Mr.  John  Stott. 

About  two  A.  M.,  from  long  habit,  the  wife  of  the 
chiet-constable  was  accustomed  to  awake,  and  pres¬ 
ently'  to  hear  her  husband's  heavy  footfall  coming 
up  the  stairs ;  but  upon  the  present  occasion  there 
was  no  such  welcome  sound.  She  sat  up  in  bed  with 
her  nightcap  tucked  behind  her  ears,  and  listened 
attentively,  but  in  vain  for  him.  Notwithstanding 
his  precarious  calling,  Mr.  Stott  was  a  model  of 
punctuality',  and  as  Time  (which  in  her  opinion  was 
almost  the  only  thing  that  could  do  it)  went  on 
without  him,  she  began  to  be  seriously  alarmed  lest 
this  admirable  man,  wliom  human  ingenuity'  had 
never  yet  bafiled,  had  been  overwhelmed  by  envious 
Fate.  There  had  been  thunder  in  the  air  that 
night,  and  a  bolt  might  have  struck  him.  But  at 
daylight  she  heard  the  front-door  open,  and  a  slow 
tread  come  up  the  stairs.  The  wile  of  a  chief-con¬ 
stable  should  be  above  the  suspicion  of  trepidation, 
but  it  was  so  unlike  his  ordinary  step,  that  it  made 
her  heart  go  pitapat.  However,  it  iras  her  husband, 
whose  noble  spirit  something  had  evidently  cast 
down.  Instead  of  kicking  his  boots  across  the  room, 
as  usual,  he  drew  them  off,  and  then  sat  in  his  stock¬ 
ings,  thinking. 

‘‘  John,”  said  she,  in  much  confusion  and  alarm, 
“  what  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  Have  you  not  caught 
them  albatrosses  V  —  1  mean  albinos.” 

“  Yes,  ma’am,  they  ’re  safe  enough.  But  the  deuce 
of  it  is  that  —  in  their  absence  —  there  has  been  an¬ 
other  burglary.  Mrs.  Colonel  Peewit’s  house  has 
been  broken  into  just  in  the  same  way,  —  through 
the  second-floor  back  window.  It’s  nothing  less 
than  magic,  for  that  had  a  mignonette-box,  and  there 
is  no  mark  of  a  ladder  to  be  found  there  neither. 
I ’ve  had  my  bull’s-eye  over  every  square  inch  of 
it.” 
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“  Lor,  John !  ” 

“  There  was  nobody  in  the  room,”  went  on  the 
chief-constable,  musing,  “  and  the  window  was  open, 
so  that  the  thing  might  have  been  done  easy  enough, 
when  he  had  once  got  .there.  But  how  he  ever  did 
get  there,  —  that ’s  the  question,  -  unless  the  devil 
had  wings.” 

“  But  the  Devil  has  wings !  ”  was  Mrs.  Stott’s  in¬ 
voluntary  exclamation ;  the  good  lady  was  so  flus¬ 
tered  by  her  late  anxiety',  that  for  once  she  spoke 
in  a  hurry. 

“  You  will  presently  cause  me  to  imagine  that  I 
have  made  a  second  mistake  in  my  life,  ma’am,  —  in 
the  having  married  a  fool,”  was  her  husband’s  stern 
rejoinder.  Then  he  went  on  soliloquixing.  “  The 
thief,  whoever  he  was,  took  the  same  things,  —  rings 
and  pins,  and  such-like,  —  but  he  also  took  a  plated 
inkstand.  That  looks  as  if  he  did  not  know  his  trade. 
And  yet,  to  have  effected  an  entrance  just  where  i 
nobody  would  have  thought  such  a  thing  practicable, 
he  must  have  been  most  uncommon  cunning.  ‘Cun-  : 
ning  ?  No,  for  then  I  should  see  the  thing  as  plain 
as  the  church  tower.  It ’s  downright  unaccounta-  i 
ble.  How  is  it  humanly  possible  that  things  can  be  | 
stole  out  of  a  second-floor  window  without  a  ladder,  | 
or  anything  to  climb  up  by,  unless  it’s  a  water-  > 
spout,  —  that’s  what  I  want  to  know.  And  what’s 
more,  even  if  he  got  up,  how  did  he  ever  get 
down  again  ?  ” 

Hearing  these  remarks  put  aloud,  and  in  an  in¬ 
terrogative  form,  Mrs.  Stott  thought  it  incumbent 
upon  her  to  speak,  and  the  more  so,  as  she  had  in¬ 
geniously  elaborated  a  theory  of  her  own  to  account 
for  the  whole  mystery. 

“  If  nobody  could  have  got  in  from  the  outside, 
John,  people  as  was  inside  could  have  done  it  easy 
enough,  it  was  one  of  them  trapesing  servant-girls, 
who  dresses  so  fine,  and  is  alway  s  wanting  money  to 
buy  gewgaws,  yon  may  take  my  word  for  it.” 

“  1  don’t  suppose,  ma’am,”  returned  the  chief-con¬ 
stable,  with  supreme  contempt,  “  that  the  Bench  of 
Justices  would  ‘  take  your  word  for  it,’  even  if  I 
was  weak  enough  to  do  so,  —  which  1  am  not.  The 
servants  are  all  above  saspicion,  both  at  Sir  Robert’s 
and  Mrs.  Peewit’s,  —  that  was  the  first  thing  as  we 
looked  to,  of  course.  But  even  if  it  were  otherwise, 
do  you  suppose  that  thieving  b  an  epidemic,  that  it 
should  break  out  in  one  household  to-day,  and  in 
another  to-morrow,  as  this  has  done  V  You  had  bet¬ 
ter  go  to  sleep,  ma’am,  and  leave  me  to  think  the 
matter  out  alone.”  Which,  accordingly,  this  great 
man,  having  drawn  his  nightcap  on,  the  better  to  con¬ 
sider  in,  proceeded  to  do.  “  Two  burglaries  on  two 
following  nights,  in  a  town  under  his  personal  super¬ 
intendence,  and  nobody  yet  in  custody !  He  had 
never  imagined  that  euch  a  plot  could  befall  hb 
’scutcheon !  It  was  not  impossible,  in  a  town  so 
slenderly  guarded,  that  a  ladder  might  have  been 
employed  without  detection,  but,  most  certainly  in 
neither  of  these  cases  had  such  an  instrument  been 
used.  The  flower-boxes  had,  in  both  instances,  pro¬ 
jected  beyond  the  sill,  so  that  the  top  of  any  lailder 
must  have  rested  on  them,  and  left  its  mark.  There 
was  also  no  trace  of  the  foot  of  it  in  the  soil  below, 
—  or  sign  of  an  attempt  to  remove  such  trace,  — 
although,  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert’s  house,  there 
was  a  flower-bed  immediately  beneath  the  window.” 
Mr.  Stott,  in  short,  brought  all  his  intelligence  to 
bear  upon  this  problem  in  vain,  and  nothing  came 
of  it  but  headache. 

Next  day,  the  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
tense  alarm.  The  previous  robbery  had  created 
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much  excitement  among  the  inhabitants,  but  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  crime  as  of  the  sagacious 
manner  in  which  their  chief-constable  had  discovered 
the  mode  of  depredation;  but  now,  not  only  had  a 
second  outrage  been  committed,  but  the  fact  of  its 
occurrence  while  the  acrobats  were  away  had  proved 
their  innocence  of  this  particular  offence  (though  the 
magistrates,  not  knowing  how  else  to  account  for 
their  seizure,  committed  them  for  a  month,  as  rogues 
and  vagabonds),  and  negatived  Mr.  John  Stott’s  so¬ 
lution  of  the  riddle  altogether.  The  chairman  of 
the  Bench,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  suck  that 
official’s  brains  before  addressing  his  audience  in  the 
Town-hall,  had  nothing  to  say  upon  the  subject  ex¬ 
cept  to  recommend  people  to  shut  their  second-floor 
windows,  which,  since  it  was  very  warm  weather, 
and  most  of  them  cultivated  flower-boxes,  did  not 
give  general  satisfaction. 

The  next  night,  the  mayor’s  own  house  was 
robbed  in  a  precisely  similar  manner. 

It  was  on  a  Friday,  and  the  local  papers,  which 
came  out  the  next  day,  published  second  and  third 
editions,  to  describe  the  details.  Besides  the  bur¬ 
glary,  a  sort  of  sacrilege  had  been  committed.  The 
thief  had  actually  possessed  himself  of  the  Municipal 
Mace.  This  beautiful  object,  although  not  intrinsi¬ 
cally  valuable,  had  apparently  excited  his  greed,  for 
he  had  dragged  it  out  of  its  case  as  far  as  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  thence  let  it  fall  with  a  report  that  had 
alarmed  the  house,  and  dented  the  ground  below. 
When  the  door  was  opened,  however  (which  the 
servants  declined  to  do,  until  the  “  proper  authori¬ 
ties”  arrived),  the  marauder  had  vanished,  and  with 
him  this  Emblem  of  Authority,  as  well  as  a  pair  of  his 
Lor.lship’s  boot-hooks.  There  happened  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  kept  in  that  room  but  the  mayor’s  boots  and  the 
town  mace.  But  the  incident  was,  of  course,  as  dis¬ 
tressing  to  Mr.  John  Stott  as  though  the  regalia  had 
been  plundered.  He  felt  that  his  great  reputation 
was  giving  way  under  these  repeated  shocks ;  while 
the  rest  of  the  constabulary  were  of  course  over¬ 
whelmed  with  disgrace ;  and  the  Tory  newspaper 
openly  advocated  “  stringent  measures  ”  and  the  call¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Yeomanry. 

‘‘  I  suppose,”  sighed  his  wife,  upon  this  Saturday 
afternoon,  “  there  is  no  chance  of  your  going  with 
me  to-night  to  the  show  '(  And  yet  it  seems  such  a 
pity,  after  that  civil  Mr.  Shaw  has  sent  us  these 
tickets ;  and  you  know  I  never  enjoy  anything  — 
let  it  be  wild  beastesses,  or  what  not  —  without 
you,  John.  How  fine  they  look,  with  this  picture 
of  the  lion  and  the  unicorn,  —  though  the  bill  says 
as  the  unicorn  is  dead,  —  with  Shaw's  Show,  ‘  pat¬ 
ronized  by  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe,’  and 
‘  admit  the  bearer,’  with  his  autograph  in  the  corner, 
in  red  ink !  Why,  the  mayor’s  own  invitations  are 
not  more  splendid.” 

“  Don’t  talk  of  the  mayor,  woman,  for  that  makes 
me  think  of  the  mace,”  replied  her  husband,  with  a 
shiver.  *•  I  don’t  wish  to  see  any  show  but  one,  and 
that ’s  the  man  that  stole  that  mace,  with  a  pair  of 
handcuffs  on  him,  or,  what  would  be  better  still, 
a-standing  underneath  a  bit  of  wood,  with  a  rope 
round  his  neck,  and  a  parson  by  his  side.  But 
there,  it ’s  no  good  wishing.  Upon  my  life,  I  some¬ 
times  wonder  if  the  Devil  himself  is  not  a-doing  on 
it  all  to  vex  me.” 

“  Lor,  John,  you  make  me  creep !  ” 

“  Well,  I  can’t  make  you  Jiy,  I  reckon,”  replied 
Mr.  Stott,  surlily ;  “  and  yet  that ’s  what  this  fellow 
can  do,  confound  him !  He ’s  like  a  bird  of  the  air, 
—  a  bird  of  prey.” 


“  Well,  John,  do  you  know  I  can’t  help  sometimes 
thinking  —  only  I  would  not  have  mentioned  it  un¬ 
less  you  had  —  that,  perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  a  bird ! 
You  know  a  magpie  is  a  thief  by  nature.” 

“  And  so  you  suppose  a  magpie  could  have  stolen 
the  town  mace,  do  you  ’?  Why,  you  are  a  greater 
fool  than  the  newspapers.” 

“  I  forgot  the  mace,  John,”  observed  Mrs.  Stott, 
humbly. 

“  I  wish  I  could  forget  it,”  growled  the  chief-con¬ 
stable.  “  You  had  better  put  on  your  bonnet,  and 
take  my  ticket  round  the  comer  to  Mrs.  Jones,  who 
will  be  glad  enough  to  go  with  you ;  only  take  care 
Shaw  don’t  keep  you  both,  and  put  you  in  a  cage 
for  a  pair  of  owls.  There,  I ’m  sorry  to  be  so  rude, 
Mrs.  Stott ;  but  the  fact  is  I  feel  as  I  shall  go  out  of 
my  mind  unless  I  tackle  this  mystery ;  and  I  must 
be  left  alone  to  think  it  out.” 

So  Mrs.  Scott,  obedient  wife  as  she  was,  attired 
herself  in  gorgeous  apparel,  and,  accompanied  by 
her  friend  and  neighbor,  the  parish  doctors  wife, 
honored  Mr.  Shaw’s  menagerie  with  her  presence. 
It  was  a  sort  of  fete  which  that  practical  student  of 
Natural  History  (which  included  some  knowledge  of 
mankind)  had  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
and  everything  was  on  a  very  splendid  scale.  The 
show  was  lit  up  by  rows  of  chandeliers,  made  of  cir¬ 
clets  of  wood  and  candles,  from  the  latter  of  which, 
as  they  of  necessity  hung  very  low,  the  tallow 
dripped  upon  the  heads  of  the  company ;  but  that 
was  not  found  out  till  the  ne.xt  morning. 

The  floor  and  cages  had  been  thoroughly  swept 
and  garnished,  and  some  attempt  had  even  been 
made,  by  means  of  unguents  and  spices  (or,  in  other 
words,  chlorate  of  lime),  to  mitigate  the  odor  that 
hangs  about  all  establishments  devoted  to  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  wild  beasts.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  last  refinement  was  a  failure,  —  it  was  like  the 
jar  of  o</ar,  which,  “  do  what  you  will,  the  scent  of 
the  roses  would  cling  to  it  still  ” ;  only  in  this  case 
the  perfume  was  the  result  of  a  combination ;  the 
hyena  and  the  musk-rat,  the  royal  Bengal  tiger  and 
the  marmoset,  each  contributed  their  soupfon.  In 
place  of  the  usual  showman,  Mr.  Shaw  himself,  with 
an  elegant  white  wand,  pointed  out  the  various 
objects  of  interest,  explained  their  habits,  and  nar¬ 
rated  anecdotes  of  their  extraordinary  sagacity. 
The  monkey-cages,  as  usual,  were  the  chief  attrac¬ 
tion  ;  their  innocent  gambols,  and  the  remarkable 
penchant  they  exhibited  for  biting  each  other’s  tails, 
were  the  admiration  of  the  beholders.  Mrs.  Stott, 
while  regarding  these  parodies  upon  mankind  with 
a  contemplative  air,  was  very  nearly  —  indeed,  liter¬ 
ally  within  half  an  inch  or  so  —  paying  a  great  pen¬ 
alty  for  her  philosophic  abstraction.  A  ribbed-face 
baboon  of  gigantic  size,  looking  not  unlike  one  of 
Mr.  Cooper’s  Indian  heroes  in  his  war  paint,  made  a 
snatch  at  her  fingers,  which,  loaded  with  rings,  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  ungloved,  for  she  had  just  been  taking 
refreshments. 

“  Your  charms  even  vanquish  the  brute  creation, 
Mrs.  Stott,”  observed  the  clerk  to  the  magistrates 
gallantly ;  “  the  enamored  animal  seeks  your  hand.” 

“  Yes ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  male  sex,  for  what 
is  in  it,  or  on  it,”  replied  Mrs.  Jones,  who  had  been 
an  heiress  in  a  small  way,  till  her  husband  removed 
from  her  that  invidious  distinction  by  spending  all 
her  money. 

The  ribbed-face  baboon  screamed  with  disappoint¬ 
ment,  and  swung  by  his  rope  headforemost,  and  with 
his  eyes  shut,  for  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

It  was  1  A.M.  and  the  chief  constable’s  wife  had 
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been  in  bed  since  midnight,  but  she  had  not  yet  fall¬ 
en  asleep.  She  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Stott,  in  hopes  that  he  might  have  some  good  news 
to  tell  her,  or  to  comfort  him  with  her  sympathy  in 
case  he  had  n’t.  It  was  a  beautiful  night,  and  she 
had  leA  the  window  open,  through  which  the  soft 
fresh  air  came  gratefully  enough  after  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  menagerie.  She  would  be  able  to  catch 
the  majestic  footfall  of  her  lord  while  it  was  yet  a 
great  way  off,  and  she  was  listening  for  it.  Pres¬ 
ently  through  the  deep  summer  stillness,  sounded  a 
human  step,  which,  albeit  not  that  she  was  expect¬ 
ing,  seemed  familiar  to  her.  It  was  a  step  which, 
although  it  moved  with  (quickness,  had  a  slight  limp 
such  as  she  had  noticed  in  the  gait  of  Mr.  Shaw. 
Yet  he  had  himself  assured  her  that  very  evening 
that  he  was  a  man  of  early  habits,  and  always  shut 
up  his  house  on  wheels  before  twelve  o'clock.  It 
was  most  unlikely  that  on  the  night  of  his  fete,  of 
all  nights,  be  should  have  made  an  exception  to  this 
salutary  practice ;  and  yet  she  knew  no  other  step 
than  his  like  that  step.  It  stopped  beneath  the  win¬ 
dow,  and  then  there  was  a  sliding,  scrambling  noise, 
as  though  something  were  struggling  up  the  water- 
pipe  that  ran  down  the  side  of  the  house,  and  she  felt 
at  once  that  the  mystery  of  these  nightly  Thefts  was 
about  to  be  solved. 

She  was  frightened,  of  course ;  but  she  did  not 
shut  her  eyes  and  put  her  bead  under  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  as  most  ladies  would  have  done  under  such 
circumstances ;  on  the  contrary,  she  stared  so  hard 
at  the  window,  that  the  sides  seemed  to  meet,  and 
leave  no  window  at  all.  Or  was  it  that  the  space 
had  become  obscured  by  the  presence  of  the  marau¬ 
der  ?  Yes,  that  was  it :  and  what  a  marauder ! 

The  face  of  the  intruder  she  could  not  catch ; 
but  she  saw  that  he  was  quite  black,  very  inade¬ 
quately  attired,  and  provided  with  a  long  tail. 
That  late  imprudent  reply  of  hers  to  her  husband, 

‘  But  the  Devil  has  wings,’  came  into  her  mind  with 
terrible  emphasis.  No  wonder  that  even  the  chief- 
constable’s  vigilance  had  failed  to  — 

Ah,  that  face !  There  was  no  mistaking  those 
very  strikingly  marked  features!  It  was,  without 
doubt,  her  Tate  admirer,  the  ribbed- face  baboon  ; 
and,  whether  from  motives  of  delicacy  or  fear,  Mrs. 
Stott  did  dive  under  the  bedclothes  then,  with  only 
her  nose  left  out  to  breathe  through,  like  the  ele¬ 
phant  when  under  water,  as  Mr.  Shaw  had  instruc¬ 
tively  informed  her  not  three  hours  ago. 

She  could  hear  a  little,  however,  as  well  as 
breathe ;  and  she  distinctly  caught  the  quiet  chuckle 
of  her  visitor,  and  the  chink  of  her  rings  as  he  swept 
them  off  the  dressing-table  with  his  hairy  paws. 
Presently,  there  was  a  shrill  whistle  from  below, 
and  the  chuckling  ceased ;  and  then  came  the  sliding 
scrambling  noise  again.  The  ribbed-face  baboon 
had  put  the  rings  in  his  mouth,  —  having  no  pocket, 
—  and  slid  down  the  water- spout  to  his  master  with 
the  spoil. 

“  John,”  cried  Mrs.  Stott,  when  the  chief-constable 
put  in  his  long-wished-for  appearance,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  got  inside  the  door,  “  I ’ve  found  it  all  out.” 

“  Pshaw  !”  said  her  husband,  contemptuously. 

“  Lor,”  cried  she,  “  well,  you  are  a  wonder  ! 
How  ever  did  you  find  out  it  was  Mr.  Shaw  and  his 
ribbed-face  baboon  ?  ” 

“  Never  you  mind,  ma’am,”  rejoined  Mr.  Stott 
with  his  old  confident  air ;  “  I  have  found  it  out. 
And  now  let  me  hear  how  far  your  testimony  goes 
in  corroboration  of  my  views.” 

The  next  day,  “  from  information  received,”  as  he 


darkly  hinted,  the  chief  constable  apprehended  the 
keeper  of  the  menagerie,  and  searched  his  house  on 
wheels  with  such  efl'ect  that  all  the  stolen  property 
was  recovered.  Mr.  Shaw,  it  appeared,  had  trained  ) 
the  ribbed-face  baboon  to  climb  up  water-spouts  and 
sweep  from  dressing-tables  all  articles  that  glittered, 
whicn  accounted  for  his  taking  the  plated  inkstand 
and  the  municipal  mace.  If  his  education  had  been 
suffered  to  progress,  he  would  doubtless  in  time 
have  been  taught  to  carry  off  bank-notes  and  rail¬ 
way  dividends.  But,  thanks  to  Mrs.  Stott,  his  occu¬ 
pation  was  henceforth  gone.  The  chief-constable, 
however,  got  all  the  credit  for  the  discovery,  and 
was  held  by  everybody,  including  his  wife,  in  higher 
estimation  for  sagacity  than  ever.  It  was  true  that 
he  bad  been  at  fault  at  first,  and  in  mure  than  one 
instance ;  but  then,  as  he  himself  observed :  “  I  may 
still  say  as  no  man  ever  took  me  in  twice,  —  for  this 
was  not  a  Man,  but  a  Ilape.” 

The  above  curious  incident  happened  at  Shrews¬ 
bury  in  1834,  and  was  without  doubt  the  circum¬ 
stance  on  which  Edgar  Poe  founded  his  famous 
story  of  “  The  Murder  in  the  Rue  Morgue.” 


THE  RING  AND  THE  BOOK. 

The  last  three  volumes  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poem 
have  more  than  fulfille<l  the  promise  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume.  The  book  rises  in  dignity  as  it  goes  on  ;  the 
poet  warms  with  his  subject ;  the  abrupt  and  frag¬ 
mentary  style  is  changed  for  a  continuous  flow ; 
the  hints  and  outlines  of  character,  which  in  the  first 
volume  tantalized  and  at  times  irritated  the  reader,  j 
become  expanded  into  full-length  portraits,  of 
which  every  portion  has  been  deeply  considered  and 
blended  into  harmony  with  the  rest.  And  not 
only  is  the  actual  delineation  and  workmanship  of 
the  later  divisions  of  the  poem  superior  to  the  begln- 
ing,  but  the  poem  gains  much  in  intelligibility  by 
being  studied  as  a  whole.  The  intro<luction  itself, 
which  on  the  first  reading  seemed  difficult  and  ob¬ 
scure,  is  illuminated  by  the  light  which  is  shed  on  it 
by  what  comes  afterwards.  There  are  few  writers 
who  can  so  little  afford  to  be  judged  by  isolated  parts 
of  their  works  as  Mr.  Browning.  He  seems  to  say 
to  his  readers.  Take  all  or  none ;  those  who  are  unwill¬ 
ing  to  read  the  whole  of  what  he  presents  to  them  as 
one  piece  can  seldom  understand  any  portion  of  it 
properly.  This  is  the  characteristic  of  a  profoundly 
intellectual  mind  ;  and  herein  lie.a  the  most  striking 
difference  between  Mr.  Browning  and  his  great  liv¬ 
ing  rival.  In  Tennyson,  what  clings  to  the  reader’s 
mind  is  not  the  broad  conception  of  any  of  his  works, 
but  the  concentration  and  power  with  which  intense 
thoughts  are  compressed  into  single  lines.  The  dif- 
ficuliy  which  is  so  noticeable  in  many  passages  of 
“  In  Memoriam”  results,  as  in  Tacitus,  from  the  brevity 
of  the  expressions  ;  the  difficulty  in  “  Paracelsus,”  or 
the  ‘‘Ring  and  the  Book,”  results  from  the  subtlety 
and  generality  of  the  thought. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  account  of  the 
plot  which  we  gave  in  our  review  of  the  first  vol¬ 
ume.  No  new  fact  comes  out  in  the  succeeding  por¬ 
tions  ;  the  facts  already  given  are  merely  filled  out 
and  animated  with  living  breath ;  the  glow  of 
color  is  added  to  the  scanty  sketch  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  the  merely  material  part  of  the  transaction 
narrated.  There  is,  no  doubt,  much  inequality. 
The  picture  which  Mr.  Browning  presents  to  us  js 
on  a  large  scale ;  it  is  comparable  to  the  gigantic 
productions  of  some  of  the  Venetian  painters.  And 
while  the  main  elements  of  Mr.  Browning’s  work 
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have  to  the  fall  extent  the  unity  and  massiveness  of 
those  great  men,  there  is,  perhaps,  in  his  subordinate 
parts,  a  failure  to  depict  minute  and  commonplace 
events  with  that  grace  and  exquisite  perfection 
which  Veronese  threw  even  over  his  trivialities. 
Few  of  his  readers  will  not  feel  a  little  resentment 
at  Dominus  Hyacinthus  de  Archangelis,  and  Juris 
Doctor  Johannes-Baptista  Bottinius.  These  char¬ 
acters  ought  to  have  acted  (and  are  intended  to 
act)  as  a  foil  to  the  de^  tr^edy  of  the  piece ;  there 
should  have  been  no  effort  in  their  delineation,  they 
should  have  been  a  relaxation  after  the  severe  prob¬ 
lems  which  Guido  and  Caponsacchi  present  to  us, 
they  should  have  represented  the  grace  of  a  more 
commonplace  and  ordinary  life  in  contrast  to  the 
struggles  of  ambition  and  passion.  They  are,  how- 
;  ever,  too  irredeemably  silly,  and  that  not  with  a 
humorous  but  with  a  wearisome  silliness ;  it  is  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  take  any  interest  in  them  at  all;  and  the 
length  of  their  lucubrations  does  not  add  to  the  easi¬ 
ness  of  perusing  them.  And  their  arguments  for 
and  against  Count  Guido  are  of  the  most  indiifer- 
ent^  where  some  real  light  was  needed  to  be  thrown 
on  the  curious  circumstances  of  the  case.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Browning  throughout,  in  h's  treatment  of  the 
question  which  he  sets  forth,  shows  much  more  of 
the  subtlety  of  the  psychologist  than  of  the  lawyer. 
While  analyzing  with  the  greatest  skill  the  turns 
and  windings  of  thought  and  impulse  in  his  imagined 
characters,  he  hardly  pays  sufficient  attention  to  the 
material  parts  of  the  case,  —  to  the  actual  question 
of  evidence,  of  what  did  or  did  not  happen  ;  he  as¬ 
sumes  rather  than  conclusively  demonstrates  the 
portentous  guilt  of  Guido  Franceschini.  But,  after 
alt,  a  poet  cannot  be  expected  to  be  a  lawyer ;  and 
we  should  not  have  touched  upon  this  point  had  it 
not  been  for  the  somewhat  formal  aspect  of  legal 
advocacy  which  appears  on  the  surface  in  the  Ring 
and  the  Book. 

Of  the  twelve  divisions  of  the  poem,  five  are  un¬ 
deniably  superior  to  the  rest;  the  two  speeches  of 
Guido,  and  the  speeches  of  Caponsacchi,  Pompilia, 
and  the  Pope.  Vivid  description  and  strong  pas¬ 
sion  mark  the  speecll  of  Caponsacchi;  dramatic 
skill  and  profound  insight  into  character  appear  in 
the  two  of  Guido ;  while  the  meditation  of  the  Pope 
displays^that  intensity  of  thought  on  religious  prob¬ 
lem!  which  is  more  continual  in  Mr.  Browning  than 
in  any  other  poet  of  the  same  eminence.  Pompilia 
is  hardly  so  perfect  as  the  others ;  a  wife,  however 
estranged  from  her  husband,  however  much  she  had 
suffered  at  his  hands,  would  scarcely  have  been  able 
to  regard  him  in  so  purely  indifi'erent  a  manner, 
from  so  external  a  {mint  of  view,  as  Pompilia  takes 
up  with  respect  to  Count  Guido.  We  allude  to 
such  lines  as  the  following :  — 

•*  And  when  next  d%y  the  cavalier  who  came 
....  .  proved  Guido  Franceschini,  —  old 
And  nothing  iilie  so  tall  as  I  myself, 

Hooknosed  and  yellow  in  a  bush  of  beard. 

Much  like  a  thing  I  saw  on  a  boy’s  wrist. 

He  called  an  owl  and  used  for  catching  birds,  — 

And  when  he  took  my  hand  and  made  a  smile,  — 

Why,  the  uiicomfortableness  of  it  all 

Seemed  hardly  more  important  in  the  case 

Than,  —  when  one  gives  you,  say,  a  coin  to  spend,  — 

Its  newness  or_its  oldness." 

This  is  very  Browningesque.  But  surely  the  inti¬ 
macy  of  Pompilia  with  one  so  vile  as  Guido  must 
have  left  on  her  mind  too  deep  a  horror  to  admit  of 
her  expressing  herself  in  this  fashion.  Yet  there 
PoD^pilix’s  speech  passages  charming  in  their 
simplicity,  as  for  instance  the  following ;  — 


"  When  I  was  a  mere  child,  my  mother . that ’s 

Violante,  you  must  let  me  call  her  so 

Nor  waste  time,  trying  to  unlearn  the  word . 

She  brought  a  neighbor's  child  of  my  own  age 
To  play  with  me  of  rainy  afternoons  ; 

And  since  there  hung  a  tapestry  on  the  wall. 

We  two  agreefi  to  Snd  each  other  out 
Among  the  Sgures.  ‘  Tisbe,  that  is  you. 

With  half-moon  on  your  hairknot,  spear  in  himd. 

Flying,  but  no  wings,  only  the  great  scarf 
Blown  to  a  bluish  rainbow  at  your  back  : 

Call  off  your  hound  and  leave  the  stag  alone  !  ’ 

*  And  there  are  you,  Pompilia,  such  green  leaves 
Flourishing  out  of  your  five  finger-ends. 

And  all  the  rest  of  you  so  brown  and  rough ; 

Why  is  it  you  are  turned  a  sort  of  tree  f  ’ 

You  know  the  figures  never  were  ourselves 
Though  we  nicknamed  them  so.  Thus,  all  my  life,  — 

As  well  what  was,  as  what,  like  this,  was  not,  — 

Looks  old,  fantastic,  and  impossible : 

1  touch  a  fairy  thing  that  fades  and  fades." 

But  Caponsacebi  and  Guido  are  Mr.  Browning’s 
most  signal  triumplis.  We  question  if,  since  the 
great  dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  English 
poetry  has  ever  produced  characters  so  solid  so 
complex,  so  carefully  thought  out.  How  suMrior  is 
Guido  to  Count  Cenci,  in  Shelley’s  play !  Cenci  is 
a  motiveless  monster ;  he  has  a  fiendish  delight  in 
cruelty  and  lust,  but  we  recognize  in  him  no  com¬ 
munity  of  nature  with  ourselves ;  the  possibility  of 
becoming  like  him  does  not  occur  to  us  in  our  wild¬ 
est  imaginations.  But  Guido  is,  every  inch  of  him, 
a  man  of  passions,  reasonings,  volitions,  the  like  of 
which  may  be  seen  (though  not  in  the  same  comW- 
nation)  in  many  of  those  whom  we  meet  in  our  daily 
life.  The  union  of  his  cold  sceptical  nature  with  the 
heat  of  his  fierce  revenge  might  have  seemed  con¬ 
tradictory  if  portrayed  by  an  inferior  master ;  but 
in  Mr.  Browning’s  hands  the  apparent  inconsistency 
proves  to  be  one  of  nature’s  contrasts,  the  more  veri¬ 
table  because  so  unexpected.  And  again,  it  is  true 
of  him,  what  is  true  perhaps  of  every  real  human 
being,  but  what  is  not  found  in  the  exaggerated 
villains  of  novelists,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  degrada¬ 
tion  we  may  admire  somewhat  in  him, .—  namely, 
the  courage  and  coolness  with  which  he  conducts 
his  defence.  He  has  not  indeed  the  physical  cour¬ 
age  to  be  able  to  face  immediate  death,  and  at  the 
very  last  he  breaks  down  in  laments  and  supplica¬ 
tions  ;  but  on  no  occasion  on  which  forethought  and 
prudence  can  be  of  any  value  to  him  does  he  flinch, 
fake  his  own  account,  in  his  first  sjieech,  of  the 
murder  he  had  committed ;  how  plausible  it  is ! 
How  he  had  paused,  in  doubt  as-  to  the  guilt  or  in¬ 
nocence  of  his  wife ;  how  he  had  determined  to 
test  her  with  the  name  of  her  lover ;  how  he  had 
pronounced  outside  the  door  the  name  “  Caponsac¬ 
chi  ” ;  — 

“  And  the  dnor 

Opened.  And  then,  —  why,  even  then,  I  think, 
r  the  minute  that  cooflrmtd  my  worst  of  fears, 

Smi;ly,  —  X  pray  God  that  I  think  aright  I  — 

Had  but  Pompilia's  self,  the  tender  thing 
Who  once  was  good  and  pure,  was  once  my  lamb, 

And  lay  in  my  bosom,  had  the  well-known  shape 
Fronted  me  iu  the  doorway,  stood  there  feint 
With  the  recent  pang,  perhaps,  of  giving  birth 
To  what  might,  though  by  miracle,  seem  my  child,  — 

Nay,  more,  I  will  say,  had  even  the  aged  fool 
Pietro,  the  dotard,  in  whom  folly  and  age 
Wrought,  more  than  enmity  or  malevolence, 

To  practise  and  conspire  against  my  peace,  — 

Had  either  of  these  but  opened,  1  had  paused. 

Bat  it  was  she,  the  hag.  she  that  brought  hell 
For  a  dowry  with  her  to  her  husband's  house  .... 

There  was  the  end  ! 

Then  was  I  rapt  away  by  the  impulse,  one 
Immeasurable  everlasting  wave  a  need 
To  abolish  that  detested  life.** 

What  follows  is  no  whit  inferior.  But  it  is  in  his  sec¬ 
ond  speech  that  the  genuine  nature  of  Guido  is  most 
revealed ;  for  here  he  is  speaking  privately,  in  pris- 
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on,  to  the  two  ecclesiastics  that  are  sent  to  prepare 
him  for  death,  and  consequently  he  gives  much  freer 
rein  to  his  impulses  than  he  had  done  in  his  public 
defence.  On  the  surface,  indeed,  he  seems  to  be 
laying  aside  all  reserve,  and  uttering  the  very 
thoughts  of  bis  heart.  Probably  even  he  appeared 
to  himself  to  be  doing  so,  and  it  is  not  till  the  last 
moment,  when  the  officers  come  to  lead  him  to  exe¬ 
cution,  that  the  deeper  depth,  the  more  vivid  reality, 
is  disclosed  in  his  piercing  cry  for  life.  He  tells  his 
hearers  that  all  he  had  hitherto  said  was  vanity,  — 
the  conceit  of  the  head,  not  the  truth  of  the 
heart,  —  and  he  departs  appealing  to  Fompilia  for 
aid :  — 

“  Abate,  —  Cardina),  —  Christ,  —  Maria,  —  God,  .... 

Pompilia,  wiii  you  iet  them  murder  me  ?  ” 

So  powerful  a  contrast  between  what  a  man  de¬ 
ceives  himself  into  thinking  that  he  thinks,  and  what 
he  really  thinks  when  tried  by  the  touchstone  of 
reality,  has  rarely  been  described  in  poetry.  It  can¬ 
not  be  appreciated  unless  the  whole  of  Guido’s  sub¬ 
tle,  shifting  arguments  are  perused,  arguments  re¬ 
plete  with  a  mocking  cynicism,  an  affected  careless¬ 
ness,  and  a  would-be  heroism. 

The  fiery  and  open  nature  of  Caponsacchi,  is  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  character  we  have  just  been 
describing.  His  speech  is  of  a  kind  which  is  a  nov¬ 
elty  in  Mr.  Browning’s  writings ;  there  is  in  it  so 
much  of  straightforward  description,  so  little  of  ar¬ 
gumentative  subtlety.  The  poet  is  here  deserting 
what  has  hitherto  been  his  strongest  ground ;  but 
few  of  his  readers  will  regret  the  change.  Here  is 
a  vivid  piece :  — 

“  Suddenly  I  suit 

The  old  tower,  and  the  little  whitiiwalled  clump 
Of  buildinfts,  and  the  cypress-tree  or  two,  — 

‘  Already  Castelnuoro  —  Rome  !  ’  I  cried, 

*  As  good  as  Rome,  —  Rome  is  the  next  stage,  think  ; 

This  is  where  travellers’  hearts  are  wont  to  beat. 

Say  you  are  saved,  sweet  laily  !  ’  Up  she  woke. 

The  sun  was  fierce  with  color  from  the  sun 
Setting.  She  screamed  out  *  No,  I  must  not  die  ! 

Take  me  no  farther,  I  should  die :  stay  here  ! 

1  hare  more  life  to  save  than  mine  '  ’ 

%e  swooned. 

We  seemed  safe  :  what  was  it  foreboded  so  ? 

Out  of  the  coach  into  the  inn  1  bore 
The  motioniess  and  breathless,  pure  ami  pale 
Pompilia,  —  bore  her  through  a  pitying  group, 

And  laid  her  on  a  couch,  still  calm  and  cured 
By  deep  sleep  of  all  woes  at  once.  The  host 
Was  urgent,  ‘  Let  her  stay  an  hour  or  two  ! 

Leave  her  to  us,  all  will  be  right  by  mom  !  ’ 

0,  my  foreboding  !  But  I  could  not  choose.” 

We  have  touched  lightly  on  the  faults  of  the 
“  Ring  and  the  Book.”  They  are,  in  truth,  consid¬ 
erable,  but  they  lie  mostly  on  the  surface.  The 
length  of  the  poem  is  far  too  great ;  the  form  of  it  is 
clumsy  ;  the  repetitions  numerous.  Here  and  there 
is  a  passage  full  of  Mr.  Browning’s  old  contortions 
and  obscurities,  which  have  rendered  “  Paracelsus,” 
and  so  many  of  bis  lyrics  sealed  books  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  But,  all  deductions  being  made,  he  has  in 
the  present  volumes  given  to  the  world  a  poem  that 
must  be  considered  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


THE  CITY  OF  THE  SIMPLE. 

In  the  whole  world  there  can  be  nothing  quite  so 
bizarre,  so  eerie,  so  utterly  unlike  preconceived  ideas, 
so  at  variance  with  everything  one  ever  heard,  or 
read  of,  or  saw,  as  the  town  of  Gheel.  At  least,  that 
is  our  impression  while  fresh  from  the  vivid  account 
of  the  place,  just  published  by  the  Author  of  “  Flem¬ 
ish  Interiors,”  and  will,  we  believe,  be  that  of  every 
one  who  thinks  for  half  an  hour  over  that  remarka¬ 


ble  little  narrative.  It  is  strange  to  enter  Pompeii, 
and  see  the  life  of  two  thousand  years  ago  still  pet¬ 
rified  around  you  ;  and  it  must  be  still  more  strange 
to  observe  the  Cambodian  ruins,  to  study  those  end¬ 
less  flying  arches  which  no  man  in  Asia  could  re¬ 
produce,  and  which  were  piled  in  almost  wanton 
profusion  by  a  race  whose  very  name  has  been  oblit¬ 
erated  by  some  unknown  calamity ;  but  a  visit  to  ‘ 
Gheel,  a  place  where  all  are  free  and  half  are  mad,  | 

—  where  the  sane  and  the  insane  are  indistinguisha-  I 
ble,  —  where  the  children  are  bred  up  at  the  knees  of  ; 
madmen,  and  old  people  do  not  fear  monomaniacs, 

—  where  the  strongest  tradition  is  the  lore  of  mental 

medicine  and  the  liveliest  commerce  the  lodging  of 
the  insane,  —  where  a  mother  has  been  known  to 
place  her  child  in  the  arms  of  a  furious  maniac  be¬ 
cause  her  duty  was  to  pacify  him,  —  where  the  inns 
are  hospitals,  the  farmhouses  cells,  the  tradesmen 
warders,  the  workwomen  nurses,  the  government  a 
mad  doctor,  the  passers-by  patients,  the  history  for 
twelve  hundred  years  a  vast  register  Of  mania,  —  a 
visit  to  such  a  place  must  be  the  strangest  of  all 
Yet  such  a  place  exists,  and  has  existed  from  the 
days  of  Charlemagne,  in  one  of  the  best  known 
countries  in  the  world ;  and  yet  unique  as  It  is,  both 
in  history  and  in  circumstances,  it  has  almost  es-  I 
caped  European,  and  more  especially  British  atten- 
tion.  j 

For  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  it  is  be-  ^ 
lleved,  has  the  little  town  of  Gheel,  twenty-six  miles 
southeast  of  Antwerp,  with  the  villages  about  it, 
been  a  great  asylum  for  lunatics,  and  Its  people 
for  forty  generations  a  population  of  warders,  till 
they  have  grown  to  understand  mental  disease  as  it 
were  by  instinct,  and  their  relation  to  men  so  af¬ 
flicted  appears  radically  to  difler  from  that  of  the 
rest  of  mankind.  That  fear  of  lunacy  which  must 
be  Instinctive  with  some  races,  or  lunatics  could 
never  have  been  so  cruelly  treated  in  the  West, 
while  almost  reverenced  in  the  East,  has  been  by 
long  and  traditional  habit  totally  eradicated,  and 
with  It  has  deputed  all  disposition  to  oppression, 
and  every  vestige  of  the  desire  to  mock.  Lunatics 
are  to  the  Gheelois  simply  afflicted  persons,  whom 
it  is  their  traditional  business  to  protect  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  to  cure,  but  who  are  welcome  to  the  town  as 
tourists  to  Florence  or  Lucerne,  and  excite  an  in¬ 
terest  almost  of  the  same  kind,  though  gentler  and 
nobler  in  its  manifestations.  There,  and  there 
alone  in  the  world,  they  are  made  part  of  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  There,  “  where  they  come  and  go  as  they 
please,  they  feel  themselves  as  much  at  liberty  as 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and  recognize  no 
Inequality  in  their  condition,  and  there  we  find  they 
act  as  they  see  others  act,  and  It  never  occurs  to 
them  to  complain  of  their  position.  What  should 
they  seek  to  escape  from  ?  the  whole  place  is  theirs ; 
if  they  leave  the  house,  no  one  asks  them  whither 
they  are  going,  or  how  long  they  will  be  absent ; 
and  if,  through  Inadvertence,  they  wander  along  the 
road  which  takes  them  out  of  the  village,  it  is  never 
with  a  view  to  withdraw  themselves,  and  they  are 
only  too  thankful  to  be  brought  back.” 

If  they  are  actively  dangerous,  they  are  placed  in 
the  farm-houses  scattered  over  the  vast  heath  or 
“  Campine  ”  (campagna)  which  surrounds  Gheel,  or, 
if  a  little  less  dangerous,  in  an  intermediate  circle ; 
but  the  great  majority,  including  men  whom  we 
should  deem  dangerous  monomaniacs,  are  billeted  in 
Gheel  itself,  every  inhabitant  of  the  600  household¬ 
ers,  though 'he  pursues  some  orilinary  trade  or  hand¬ 
icraft,  being  also  a  professional  “  nourricier.”  Once 
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received,  —  and  he  is  always  welcomed  to  his  home 
by  a  little  family  festival,  —  the  patient  is  left  to  him¬ 
self,  not  watched,  not  restrained,  unless  his  fits  ren¬ 
der  a  paddled  ankle-chain  a  necessity ;  not  forced  or 
even  requested  to  work,  but  allowed  to  join  in  it  or 
in  household  occupations  if  he  will,  —  left,  in  fact, 
as  free  as  he  would  be  in  any  city  in  which  his  pass¬ 
port  must  be  visdd  before  leaving.  The  lunatics  as¬ 
semble  even  in  the  inn  at  will,  and  our  traveller,  as 
he  arrived,  was  informed  that  of  the  group  of  twelve 
seated  in  the  inn  parlor  chatting,  laughing,  smoking, 
and  drinking  beer,  one  half  were  lunatics,  and  in  a 
few  moment.i  obtained  full  confirmation  of  the  state¬ 
ment.  The  worthy  Gheelois  do  not  mind,  have  no 
more  feeling  about  the  presence  of  such  patients 
than  Englishmen  would  have  about  the  presence  of 
a  few  guests  with  gout,  and  treat  their  strange  fel¬ 
low-townsmen  as  skilfully  as  if  they  were  all  mad- 
doctors.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  no 
trace  of  special  capacity  or  feeling  is  to  be  found  in 
the  surrounding  province  or  the  neighboring  towns, 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  dread  and  dislike  of 
lunacy  are  manifested  with  unusual  strength.  The 
quality,  fostered  of  late,  no  doubt,  by  self-interest, 
has  been  a  specialty  of  the  Gheelois  fur  centuries, 
and  is  due,  like  the  success  of  many  beast-tamers,  in 
the  first  place,  to  a  total  absence  of  fear. 

There  is  more  in  it,  however,  than  this,  a  sort  of 
intuitive  shrewdness  as  to  the  most  complicated  of 
all  the  phenomena  of  madness,  namely,  the  perma¬ 
nent  motives  of  the  mad,  and  as  to  the  means  of 
suspending  a  dangerous  fit  by  turning  the  mind 
from  its  contemplation  of  the  then  dominant  idea. 
We  auote  from  a  mass  of  similar  instances  a  story 
in  illustration  of  each  of  these  points.  One  of 
the  patients  was  incessantly  threatening  suicide, 
till  his  “  nourricier,”  a  cobbler,  who  had  been  at¬ 
tentively  studying  his  boarder,  at  last  remarked 
to  him :  — 

“  ‘  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  it  is,  Yvon,  you  ’ve  talked  of 
this  so  often  that  I  am  quite  tired  of  the  subject, 
and  I  am  persuaded  you  are  right,  and  that  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  try  the  window,  since 
you  are  not  satisfied  with  going  out  at  the  door.’  — 
‘  But  I  shall  be  killed !  ’  replied  the  lunatic,  com¬ 
pletely  taken  aback  bj'  the  coolness  of  his  host.  — 
‘  O,  that  is  your  lookout ;  see  here,  I  ’ll  help  you  as 
far  as  opening  the  window  goes,  but  the  rest  you 
must  do  for  yourself.’  And  he  rose  and  deliberately 
opened  the  lattice,  which  was  only  one  story  from 
the  ground,  and  below  it  was  a  dungheap,  reaching 
fully  half  the  distance.  ‘Now,’  he  continued,  ‘I 
am  going  down  to  dinner,  so  I  ’ll  say  ‘  good  by,’  for 
I  suppose  you  don’t  want  me.’  —  If  the  cobbler  felt 
any  alarm  for  the  result  of  his  experiment,  he  was 
soon  reassured,  for  the  lunatic,  looking  steadily  at 
him  to  see  if  he  could  possibly  be  in  earnest,  walked 
to  the  casement  and  closed  it,  observing,  ‘  To  dinner, 
you  said  ?  Well,  I  don’t  mind  if  I  dine  too ;  I  can 
do  this  afterwards.’  ” 

Another  patient,  who  was  considered  doubtful, 
furious  at  the  incessant  though  guarded  watch  kept 
over  him,  seized  a  huge  pair  of  tailor’s  shears,  and 
declared  that  he  would  murder  his  “  nourri- 
ciere  ” :  — 

“  The  woman,  who,  doubtless  from  her  long  famil¬ 
iarity  with  the  various  forms  of  this  frightful  malady, 
had  preserved  all  her  presence  of  mind,  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  holding  her  child  between  herself  and 
the  weapon,  placed  herself  in  front  of  him,  gradual¬ 
ly  making  him  back  till  he  reached  a  low  chair  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  into  which  he  dropped. 


No  sooner  was  he  seated  than  she  threw  the  child 
into  his  lap,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  state  of 
surprise  into  which  he  was  struck,  she  nimbly  gained 
the  door,  rushed  from  the  room,  and  turned  the  key 
upon  this  singular  group.  The  babe,  naturally 
alarmed  at  the  suddenness  of  the  transaction,  began 
to  scream  violently,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the 
maniac,  whose  thoughts  were  thus  drawn  from  him¬ 
self;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  voice  of  the  lu¬ 
natic  was  heard  through  the  door  soothing  and  paci¬ 
fying  the  child.” 

The  mother  fainted  outside,  but  the  child  was  un¬ 
harmed,  and  when  the  door  was  opened,  the  attack 
had  entirely  passed  away.  Such  scenes  are,  how¬ 
ever,  rare,  for  the  patients,  unharassed  by  confine¬ 
ment,  never  contradicted,  never  compelled  to  com¬ 
pulsory  idleness,  learn  to  control  themselves,  go  out 
into  the  fields  when  afflicted  with  the  desire  to  rave, 
tear  up  worthless  articles  when  the  destructive  fit  is 
on  them,  and  acquire  the  most  touching  attachment 
for  those  with  whom  they  reside,  an  attachment 
constantly  reciprocated,  and  extending  even  to  the 
children,  who,  “reared  from  their  earliest  years 
with,  and  often  by,  these  unhappy  creatures,  acquire 
a  tender  veneration  for  their  infirmity,  and  the  af¬ 
fectionate  sympathy  reciprocally  entertained  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  children  is  almost  incredible  to 
a  stranger.” 

A  child  is  as  safe  with  them  as  if  they  were  sane, 
though,  as  we  have  said,  the  lunatics  move  about 
at  will,  pursue  all  trades,  wander  on  all  roads,  and 
even  frequent  the  inn,  —  where,  however,  excess 
in  drinking  is  prohibited  by  heavy  penalties  on 
the  landlord,  —  only  sixty-eight  out  of  some  eight 
hundred  being  under  the  smallest  .physical  re¬ 
straint.  The  cures  under  this  treatment  are  nu¬ 
merous,  though  the  statistics  are  not  given,  but 
the  main  result  is  the  comparative  happiness  ex¬ 
perienced  by  human  beings  who  must  otherwise  be 
wretched. 

To  us  the  most  curious  fact  in  all  this  strange 
history  is  not  the  conduct  of  the  lunatics,  who, 
though  free,  are  really  under  the  most  steadfast  of 
all  supervisions,  that  of  an  entire  population,  but 
that  of  the  Gheelois  townsmen.  In  themselves  they 
are  rough  peasants  or  workmen  very  like  ordinary 
Flemings,  with  no  special  education  or  peculiarities, 
yet  it  is  certain  that  they  have  acquired  a  special 
temper  of  mind  towards  the  insane,  a  fearlessness,  a 
gentleness,  and,  as  it  were,  a  reverence  which  are 
exhibited  by  all  classes  alike,  by  women  as  well 
as  men,  which  extend  even  to  the  children,  and  are 
deemed  by  great  physicians  absolutely  peculiar  to 
themselves.  Much,  no  doubt,  is  due  to  the  life-long 
character  of  their  occupation,  much  to  the  skilful 
training  of  a  succession  of  superintendents,  invested 
apparently  with  considerable  legal  powers,  and 
much  to  the  relation  between  their  pursuit  and 
their  incomes ;  but  after  all  these  allowances,  some¬ 
thing  still  remains  not  easily  to  be  accounted  for,  — 
an  intuitive  relation,  so  to  speak,  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  insane  which  can  only  be  traced  to 
the  effect  of  a  habitude  continued  during  centuries, 
an  explanation  which  suggests  problems  almost 
stranger  than  the  one  it  solves.  Clearly,  such  an 
occupation  is  in  this  one  department  eciuivalent 
to  cultivation,  but  then  does  hereditary  cultivation 
increase  the  inborn  faculty  for  receiving  culture? 
If  it  does,  the  human  race  has  a  future  to  which 
its  past  is  nothing ;  but  if  it  does,  why  do  heredi¬ 
tary  priesthoods  always  tend  to  intellectual  stereo¬ 
type  ? 
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the  same  that  M.  Tardieu  has  lately  described  to 
the  French  Academy  as  producing  similar  unpleas¬ 
ant  effects,  and  which  is  known  as  “  coralline. 

M.  Tardieu  states  that  in  May,  1868,  he  was  con¬ 
sulted  by  a  young  man,  twenty-three  years  old,  of 
good  constitution,  but  affected  with  a  severe  vesicu¬ 
lar  eruption  on  both  feet,  which,  at  first  sight,  might 
have  been  taken  for  eczema,  but  it  had  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  being  confined  to  the  space  pressed  upon 
by  bis  shoes,  and  this  afforded  a  clew  to  its  cause.  It 
appeared  that  for  some  days  he  had  been  wearing 
silk  socks  of  an  elegant  red  tint,  which  were,  just 
then,  in  fashion.  These  socks  did  not  yield  any  col¬ 
oring  matter  to  cold  water,  or  hot,  or  to  water 
slightly  acidulated ;  but  alcohol,  boiling  at  85°,  rap¬ 
idly  dissolved  out  of  them  the  red  coloring  matter. 
This  coloring  matter  was  dried,  then  dissolved  in  a 
little  alcohol,  and  a  small  quantity  injected  under 
the  skin  of  the  thigh  of  a  dog,  a  rabbit,  and  a  frog, 
all  of  which  died. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yats;s  tells  the  following  anecdote 
of  the  late  J.  F.  Herring,  the  animal  painter  :  A  doz¬ 
en  years  ago  he  painted  a  small  picture  for  one  of 
our  best-known  dealers,  and  received  a  check  in 
payment.  The  check  was  written  on  a  slip  of  pa¬ 
per,  “  Pay  Mr.  J.  F.  Herring,”  and  duly  signed,  but 
without  the  insertion  of  the  words  “  bearer,”  or  “  to 
order,”  and  the  clerk  at  the  Union  Bank  looked 
very  doubtfully,  first  at  it  and  then  at  the  person 
presenting  it.  The  artist  noticed  this,  and  demand¬ 
ed  what  was  wrong.  The  clerk  explained.  “Don’t 
you  see  it’s  payable  to  J.  F.  Herring ? ”  “I  do,” 
said  the  clerk.  “  Well,  I  am  he.”  “  How  do  I 
know  that  ?  ”  said  the  clerk.  “  Do  you  know  what 
J.  F.  Herring  is  ?”  “  Rather,”  said  the  clerk ;  “I’ve 
got  the  ‘  Three  Members  of  the  Temperance  Soci¬ 
ety  ’  at  home.”  Herring  wm  delighted.  He  seized 
the  pen,  and,  on  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper  lying  on 
the  counter,  dashed  off  a  sketch  of  some  horses’ 
heads.  “  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  ”  said  he, 
handing  it  across.  'The  clerk  paid  him  at  once. 

Haxs  Breitmann'8  “  boems  ”  are  the  cause  of  a 
lively  controversy'  between  two  English  publishing 
houses,  —  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  and  Mr.  Hotten. 
The  Atbenmum  thus  neatly  disposes  of  Mr.  Hotten’s 
edition  of  the  ballads :  — 

“  Hans  Breitmann’s  Barty,”  which  was  published 
by  Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co.  with  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Leland,  in  November  last,  has  been  reprinted  by 
Mr.  ,T.  C.  Hotten,  in  a  sixpenny  edition,  together 
with  a  fragment  of  a  new  ballad  which,  Mr.  Hotten 
says,  he  has  printed  “  for  the  first  time.”  Mr.  Hot¬ 
ten  seems  to  fancy  that  this  fragment  is  a  complete 
ballad.  It  would  almost  appear  as  if  be  did  not 
know  that  this  part  of  a  ballad  was  printed  in  an 
American  journal  as  part  of  a  ballad,  with  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  sequel  would  follow  in  due  time.  The 
poem,  of  which  this  fragment  is  a  part,  is  of  some 
importance  in  the  Breitmann  series ;  since  it  is  a  long 
poem,  and  one  of  the  drollest  in  the  collection. 
This  whimsy  is  written  on  the  new  craze  of  the 
velocipede,  which  Breitmann  calls  a  “  philosopede,” 
and  runs  to  nearly  three  hundred  lines.  Mr.  Hot¬ 
ten’s  fragment  extends  to  ninety-six  lines  in  all ; 
so  that,  in  fact,  he  gives  one  chapter  as  a  book,  one 
act  as  a  play. 

Mr.  Triibner,  as  we  learn  from  his  notes,  has  giv¬ 
en  the  second  part  of  this  ballad  from  Mr.  Leland’s 
manuscript.  But  this  comical  omission  is  not  the 
funniest  in  Mr.  Hotten’s  reprint  One  of  Mr.  Le¬ 


land’s  best  things  is  “  Hans  Breitmann  as  a  politi 
cian.”  This  burlesque  is  contained  in  three  cantos* 
esmh  canto  devoted  to  a  peculiar  part  in  the  great 
business  of  a  popular  election  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  canto  shows,  in  the  first  place,  how  mem¬ 
bers  are  “nominated”;  in  the  secoqd  place,  it  de¬ 
scribes  a  “  committee  of  instruction  ”  ;  in  the  third 
place,  it  gives  Mr.  Hiram  Twine’s  explanation  of 
being  “  Sound  on  the  Goose.”  The  second  canto 
tells  how  Breitmann  and  Schmit  were  “reported 
to  be  log-rolling  ”  ;  how  they  held  a  “  ‘  mass  meet¬ 
ing,’  and  what  Breitmann  said  in  his  great  speech.” 
The  third  canto  shows  “  the  vast  intellectual  supe¬ 
riority  of  Germans  over  Americans,”  and  also  how 
Mr.  Hiram  Twine  “  played  off  on  Schmit.”  Of 
these  three  cantos,  Mr  Hotten’s  reprint  gives  but 
one,  —  the  first ! 

Hans  Breitmann  is  not  a  writer  of  English  who 
can  be  safely  left  to  himself.  He  must  be  explained 
a  little ;  Mr.  Hotten  has  undertaken  to  explain  him ; 
and  the  explanations  here  given  of  Pennsylvanian 
German  is,  indeed,  a  “  caution  ”  to  philologers.  On 
the  first  page  we  have  a  note  to  the  word  “  Frau.”  — 
“  I  fell  in  luf  mit  a  ’Merican  frau,’’ 

says  the  great  bummer,  and  Mr.  Hotten  is  good 
enough  to  say  that  “  frau  ”  is  German,  and  that  it 
means  “  wife,”  which  in  this  case  it  does  not  mean. 
In  the  very  next  stanza  this  “  frau”  is  called 
“  Der  pootieat  Fraulein  in  der  haose.” 

Two  pages  farther  on  we  read,  — 

“  Did  make  demaelfe  to  honse,’’ 

and  we  are  told  in  a  note  that  “  to  house  ”  is  an 
“  Americanism  for  at  home.”  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
“  Zu  hause  ”  is  a  Germanism  for  “  at  home  ” ;  and 
“  to  house  ”  is  not  an  American  form  of  expression. 
“  Schlog  on  der  Kop,”  we  are  told,  is  a  rendering  of 
the  German  phrase,  Schlagen  an  der  Kopf  (mean¬ 
ing,  struck  on  the  head),  which  is  not  a  German 
phrase  at  all.  The  real  German  is  Schlagen  auf  den 
Kopf.  When  we  come  to  Breitmann  as  a  turner, 
we  find  “  liederlich  apfel  chor  ”  explained  as  “  apple- 
of-our-eye  choral  society  !  ”  Herrlich  is  not  “  gal¬ 
lant”;  a  Kneiperei,  which  Mr.  Hotten  misprints 
Kneiperie,  is  not  a  “  beer-house  ” ;  Knasterbart  is 
not  a  “  nasty  boy.”  We  might  go  through  this  text 
from  preface  to  finis,  and  find  it  all  alike.  One 
point  only  seems  to  be  worth  an  additional  note. 

Air.  Hotten  chooses  to  correct  his  author’s 
French:  — 

“  Nom  de  (fare  !  Can  it  be, 

Dat  be  spooke  of  de  teadmen  com  down  to  de  aea !  ” 

says  Breitmann,  in  this  reprint  of  his  words.  Mr. 
Hotten  explains  that  “  nom  de  gare  ”  is  “  nom  de 
guerre  :  Fr.  fighting-name,  nickname,  but  here  used 
mistakenly  for  an  oath.”  This  is  kindly  meant,  no 
doubt;  but  the  kindness  is  actually  wasted  on  a 
blunder  introduced  by  Mr.  Hotten  into  the  Ameri¬ 
can  writer’s  text.  Hans  Breitmann  wrote  “  nom  de 
garce  ” ;  garce  being  an  old  French  word  for  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  a  railway-station,  as  the 
editor  of  a  Slang  Dictionary  ought  to  know. 

This  perversion  of  the  text  reminds  us  that  the 
text  generally  suffers  very  much  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hotten’s  printers. 

“  Der  Breitmann  own  drei  lIonMr,  mit  a  weinhandler  in  a  stohr,” 

ought  to  be  “  mit  a  we'nhandle  ” ;  a  wine-businesa, 
not  a  wine-merchant.  Hundsfoot  should  be  Hunds- 
fott,  —  a  person,  not  a  thing.  Mr.  Hotten’s  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  term  is  absurdly  wrong. 
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ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  WILDERNESS. 

PUELL.K. 


Whence  eomeet  thou,  and  whither  goest  thou  ? 
Abide,  abide  !  longer  the  shadows  grow ; 

What  hopest  thou  the  dark  to  thee  will  show  ? 


Abide,  abide  !  for  we  are  happy  here. 

Amaxs. 


Why  should  I  name  the  land  across  the  sea 
Wherein  I  firgt  took  hold  on  misery  ? 

Why  should  I  name  the  land  that  flees  from  me  ? 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


PuELL.K. 

What  wilt  thou  do  within  the  desert  place 
Whereto  thou  tumest  now  thy  careful  face  ? 
Stay  but  a  while  to  tell  us  of  thy  case. 

Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


What,  nigh  the  journey’s  end  shall  I  abide. 

When  in  the  waste  mine  own  love  wanders  wide, 
'When  from  all  men  /or  me  she  still  doth  hide  ? 


Let  me  depart,  since  ye  arc  happy  here. 

PUELL.E. 

Nay,  nay ;  but  rather  she  forgetteth  thee. 

To  nt  upon  the  shore  of  some  warm  sea. 

Or  in  green  gardens  where  sweet  fountains  be. 

Abide,  abide  I  for  we  are  happy  here. 

Amans. 

Will  ye  then  keep  me  from  the  wilderness, 
Where  I  at  least,  alone  with  my  distress. 

The  quiet  land  of  changing  dreams  may  bless  ? 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 

PUELL.K. 


Forget  the  false  forgetter,  and  be  wise. 


And ’mid  these  clinging  hands  and  loving  eyes. 


Dream  not  in  vain  thou  knowcst  paradise. 
Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 

Amaxs. 


Ah  !  with  your  sweet  eyes  shorten  not  the  day. 
Nor  let  your  gentle  hands  my  journey  stay  ! 
Perchance  love  is  not  wholly  cast  away. 


Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


PCEI.L.E. 

Pluck  love  away,  as  thou  wouldst  pluck  a  thorn 


Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 

Amaxs. 


Yea,  why  then  was  I  born,  since  hope  is  pain. 
And  life  a  lingering  death,  and  faith  but  vain. 
And  love  the  loss  of  all  I  seemed  to  gain  ‘f 


Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


Dost  thou  believe  that  this  shall  ever  be. 

That  in  our  land  no  face  thou  e'er  shalt  see. 
No  voice  thou  e’er  shalt  hear  to  gladden  thee  ? 


Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 

Amaxs. 


No  longer  do  I  know  of  good  or  bad, 

I  have  forgotten  that  I  once  was  glad  ; 

I  do  but  chase  a  dream  that  I  have  had. 


Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 

PUEI.I..E. 

Stay  !  take  one  image  for  thy  dreamful  night ; 
Come  look  at  her,  who  in  the  world’s  despite 
Weeps  for  delaying  love  and  lost  delight 

Abide,  abide  1  for  we  are  happy  here.  • 


Mock  me  not  till  to-morrow.  Mock  the  dead,  - 
They  will  not  heed  it,  or  turn  round  the  head. 
To  note  who  faithless  are,  and  who  are  wed. 


Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 

PuELL.E. 


We  mock  thee  not.  Hast  thou  not  heard  of  those  | 
Whose  faithful  love  the  loved  heart  holds  so  close,  j 
That  death  must  wait  till  one  word  lets  it  loose.  i 


Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


Amaxs. 

I  hear  you  not :  the  wind  from  off  the  waste 
Sighs  like  a  song  that  bids  me  make  good  haste 
The  wave  of  sweet  forgetfulness  to  taste. 

Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 


!  the  1 

I  I  hone 

!  I  i>ot, 

i  I  :  of  a 


Come  back !  like  such  a  singer  is  the  wind. 
As  to  a  sad  tune  sings  fair  words  and  kind. 
That  he  with  happy  tears  all  eyes  may  blind. 


Abide,  abide !  for  we  are  happy  here. 


Amaxs. 

Did  I  not  hear  her  sweet  voice  cry  from  far. 


JJkI  I  not  hear  her  sweet  voice  cry  trom  tar. 
That  o’er  the  lonely  waste  fair  fields  there  are. 
Fair  days  that  know  not  any  change  or  care  ? 


Let  me  depart,  since  ye  are  happy  here. 

PuELL.E. 


jriucK  love  away,  as  thou  wouldst  plucK  a  thorn 
From  out  thy  flesh;  for  why  shouldst  thou  be  bom 
To  bear  a  life  so  wasted  and  forlorn  ? 


O  no,  not  far  thou  heardest  her,  but  nigh,  — 

Nigh,  ’twixt  the  waste’s  edge  and  the  darkling  sky. 
Turn  back  again,  too  soon  it  is  to  die. 

Abide  !  a  little  while  be  happy  here. 


How  with  the  lapse  of  lone  years  could  I  strive. 
And  can  I  die  now  that  thou  biddest  live  ? 

What  joy  this  space  ’twixt  birth  and  death  can  give. 

Can  we  depart,  who  are  so  happy  here  ? 

William  Morris. 
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